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GETTING OVERBOARD. 

A CIDEE-MILIi STOET BY TINCLE EEANK. 



Y an old story-teller we 
are informed that Don 
Quixote, a great many 
years ago, had a remarkable 
adventure with a wind-mill. 
The particulars of this valiant 
knight’s exploits on this occasion have 
interested a great many readers, and 
will doubtless iriterest a great many 
more. I once had a somewhat similar 
adventure, with this difference, that 
while the old Spaniard’s was with a 
wind-mill, mine had to do with a cider- 
mill. Now, although I can not hope 
that my affair will excite as much in¬ 
terest as that of Don Quixote’s, it 
seems to me that there are some Quix¬ 
otic elements in it which render it worth 
listening to, and so, with your permis¬ 
sion, I will rehearse it. 

An old-fashioned cider-mill, such as 
was used when I ■was a little boy, would 
look odd and outlandish nowadays. Alas! 
what havoc these “ improvements,” as 
they call them, make with the associ¬ 
ations of childhood ! The cider-mill 
which was common at Willow Lane 
consisted of two wooden cylinders 
placed upright, in contact with each 
other. In each of these cylinders were 
cogs fitting into mortices in the other. 
The mill was turned by a horse, who 
was attached to a long sweep. The 


apples were placed in a hopper, and 
when the two cylinders went around, 
the fruit was crushed between them. 
The press was a separate afl’air. The 
apples, in their bruised state, were 
placed on the bed of the press, with a 
quantity of straw, to make the mass ad¬ 
here, and then, by means of screws, the 
juice was pressed out, and flowed into 
a large cask. This cask usually con¬ 
sisted of a hogshead, sawed in two 
crosswise. 

It was rare sport, in the fall of the 
year, during the cider-making season, 
for my brother and myself to go over to 
my Uncle Elijah’s mill, a mile or so 
from our house, and help ourselves to 
the delicious beverage. There were 
two methods of getting at the cider. 
One was to drink it from a wooden 
dipper, which was always kept in the 
tub ready for dipping the liquor into 
the large wooden tunnel communicat¬ 
ing with the barrel to be filled. An¬ 
other method, and one which we boys 
unanimously voted to be decidedly the 
best, was to take a rye-straw, as large 
around and as perfect as could conve¬ 
niently be found, to insert one end of 
it into the tub, and to suck the cider 
leisurely and calmly through the tube. 

One day, my brother and I, each 
armed with a long straw, of the requi- 
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site description, were regaling ourselves the idea comes up fresh from my heart 

with sweet cider at Uncle Elijah’s mill, and clamors loudly to be uttered that 

The tub was not much more than half my good Uncle Elijah was such a lover 
full at the time, and of course we had of children that he never cared if there 
to bend over it, at rather an uncomfort- were forty of them around his mill at 
able, and perhaps slightly comic angle, ■ once. You couldn’t make him happier 
to reach the cider. There was, I rec- | at any time, when he was at leisure, 





UNCIjE ELIJAH AND HIS TROOP OP FRIENDS, 


ollect, an unusually large number of 
hornets, bees, and yellow wasps float¬ 
ing, in a half-drowning state, on the 
surface of the cider. 

I can not refrain from saying just 
here, though it has no connection what¬ 
ever with my story, but simply because 


than to let loose 
upon him any num¬ 
ber of little urchins, 
and to set him to 
telling stories to 
them. All the boys 
and girls in Willow 
Lane were fond of 
Uncle Elijah. So 
you see our cider- 
drinking at his mill 
is not to be regarded 
in the light of a tres¬ 
pass. 

As I was saying, 
before I turned out 
of my way to pay 
this compliment to 
my good old uncle, 

I was leaning over 
the cider cask, which 
was only about half 
full. I am coming 
now to the tragic 
part of the story. 

I sav this in order 


that you who have tears to shed may 
get yourselves in readiness to shed 
them, without further notice. I leaned 
over the tub a little too far ; I lost my 
balance, and—down I went headlong 
into the cider-tub ! Oh, what a floun¬ 
dering ensu|d then and there ! I don’t 
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believe that Pharaoh and his host made 
a more resolute and desperate effort to 
escape from their red sea than I did 
from mine. I can’t recollect much of 
my experience while there, and while 
the question was undecided whether, 
like the Duke of Clarence, I was act¬ 
ually to be drowned in my favorite 
liquor or not. But there has been a 
distinct impression left upon my mind 
ever since, that I should certainly be 
drowned, and stung to death by hornets 
into the bargain. It so happened that 
there was no one at the mill, besides 
myself, but my brother. He, however, 
called lustily for help. My uncle always 
insisted that he screamed, “ A man over¬ 
board !” but it is due to my brother to 
say, that the statement is not exactly 
according to his recollection. Letting 
that pass, however, the frightened little 
fellow certainly did say something very 
much to the point, for he succeeded in 
alarming some of my uncle’s men, who 
were at work in an adjoining field, by 
which means he brought me assist¬ 
ance. 

It was well that the men got there as 
they did. If they had delayed many 
minutes, I think I should have made a 
singularly inglorious exit from this 
world. As it was, however, there was 
anything but glory connected with the 
disaster. I think I must have pre¬ 
sented a provokingly ludicrous spec¬ 
tacle when I was lifted out of the tub, 
and carried over to Uncle Elijah’s house, 
all dripping with swe^^wder. At all 
events, everybody tha^pH^me laughed. 
Uncle Elijah, even, who J||ierally had 


a very cool and quiet way of enjoying 
a joke, laughed on this occasion until 
he grew red in the face. “ Frank,” 
said he, “ you were in Zfjaor that time— 
you can’t deny it.” 

But this was not the worst of it. I 
did honestly think, considering the vast 
amount of breath that was spent in 
laughing over me on the day of the 
accident, that people would certainly 
spare their lungs any further exertion 
on my behalf. But I was wofully mis¬ 
taken. It was the standard joke of the 
Willow Lane boys for six months. 
They didn’t fairly get over their gig¬ 
gling until about the expiration of that 
time ; and even after that it was not 
uncommon for one fellow to look at 
another, and laugh, when they saw me 
in the street, which look and laugh I 
learned to translate into these, or sim- 
ilr.r words : “ There goes the chap that 
tumbled into the '■cider-tub !” As for 
Mr. Solomon Stark, our schoolmaster, 
he made a conundrum on the occasion— 
he was great at conundrums—which 
went all over the neighborhood, and 
was received as a precious little morsel 
of wit. I never saw any wit in it, 
though. It was made at my own ex¬ 
pense, to be sure ; and possibly, though 
I had no suspicion of it at the time, 
that tended slightly to blunt my per¬ 
ception as to the sharpness of the point 
of the conundrum. It was something 
like this : “ Why was Frank, when he 
took his famous bath, like a man riding 
in a stage ?” How mightily Mr. Stark 
loved to give the answer to this conun¬ 
drum, after the people had given it up. 
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which was, “ Because he was an insidet 
(in cider).” 

There, boys and girls, there is the 
story of the adventure at my uncle’s 
cider-mill. Don Quixote’s wind-mill 
affair had a moral in it, and a pretty 
good one too. My story ought to have 
a moral, too, I suppose. I have heard 
people say that all stories ought to have 
a moral, though I have never been able 
precisely to see why. However, let 
us see if we can press a serious moral 
lesson out of this comic “ tale of a tub.” 
I think, at least, we learn this lesson 
from it: that we should strive to enjoy 
our pleasures with moderation, and not 
plunge headlong into them. Don’t you 
think so ? 
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cari< ; 

OR, A STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
OHAPTEE II. 





HEN Carl had j 
satisfied himself 
as to Mrs. White- 
top’s new family, 


Wf RW wmstiett to uario ana 

walked out of the barn- 
yard, promising himself a 
quiet hour underneath his 
favorite elm trees. Carlo, however, 
had quite another plan, in his head. 
He was tired of lying still in the cor¬ 
ner of the yard, while Carl was 
busy in the chicken-house. So, see¬ 
ing a squirrel, he sprang barking after 
it. Up it ran into a tall tree ; and up 
sprang Carlo, with one bound, into the 
first crotch ; but he could go no farther, 
and was very willing to give up the 
chase and come down, when Carl called 
him. Still Carl kept on his way toward 


and make you sit still a whole hour.” 
And up he scrambled, and away he ran 
after the dog. 

This was just what Carlo wanted— 
and such a chase as he led his young 
master through the fields and meadows, 
then out into the highway—up hills and 
down—over stone fences and brooks— 
he took his way straight for the village, 
till suddenly rushing in at an open gate¬ 
way, he found himself in the school- 
house playground, and in the midst of 
a party of boys and girls. “ Ah,” thought 
Carlo, “ now I’ve played enough, I will 
lie down and See the boys and girls 


play.” In a moment Carl came run¬ 
ning in, and looked around for his 
dog. 

“ Carl Bedenken, is that you ?” cried 
some of the children ; “ have you come 


the trees, and still Carlo was determin¬ 
ed not to go. He frolicked and barked, 
sprang hither and thither, but to no pur¬ 
pose ; Carl would not notice him—at 
last, with one sudden spring on Carl’s 
shoulder, he sent him rolling on the soft 
green grass. 

“ Now Carlo, Carlo, you great, rude 
dog, what did you do that for ?” cried 
the little boy. “I will catch you, sir. 


to play with us at last 1” 

“ Oh, no !” answered Carl, “I have 
only come after my naughty dog. Carlo, 
who has made me chase him all the 
way here.”- 

“ He is tired, Carl,’’ said one of the 
little girls; “ let him lie still, and come 
take a swing. You can swing high 
enough to touch the boughs of the trees, 
if you are not afraid.” 
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THE SWING. 


think they were both so tired, 
they have gone to sleep,” was 
the answer. 

“ Carl must hot sleep on 
the grass ; if he is tired and 
heated he will take cold,” said 
the master. 

“ He is well used to it,” 
cried one of the boys; “he 
does nothing but play with 
Carlo, and lie under the trees 
asleep.” 

“Never mind, I shall bring 
him in,” replied Master Ritter. 
But when he approached Carl 
to lift him up. Carlo started to 
his feet and growled savagely. 
So Master Ritter stood back a 
little and called aloud, “ Carl, 
Carl.” 

Carl woke and asked who 
called. 

I want you to come into 


“ Thank you, I would rather not 
swing,” said Carl; for he was beginning 
to feel tired himself, after his long run, 
so he laid down too, beside Carlo, and 
watched the little girls swinging. He 
was just ready to fall asleep, when the 
master came out and called the children 
in to their studies. 

“ Who is that little boy lying in the 
comer?” he asked. 

“ That is Carl Bedenken, who lives 
with his grandfather in the great house 
on the hill, by the sea,” said one of the 
boys. 

“ How did he come here ?” asked 
Master Ritter. 

“ He came chasing his dog; and I 


the school-house and lie down—’tis not 
safe, warm as you are, to sleep here,” 
said Master Ritter. 

Carl looked for a moment as if he did 
not quite understand. Then he got up 
and followed the schoolmaster. 

The boys and girls all looked amazed 
to see him come in, lie down on a bench, 
and go almost immediately asleep, while 
Carlo stretched himself on the floor near 
him. 

When Carl awoke, at first he could 
not tell where he was ; he heard a busy 
hum of voices, but it sounded very in¬ 
distinct and distant. Presently his eye 
caught sight of the master sitting at his 
desk, and then he saw that some schoh 
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ars were just going up there to recite, home that day ; and as he came up the 
Then he noticed all the scholars one by long hill, he heard Katrine, the old nurse, 
one—some were studying—some were calling him, so he knew it was time for 
writing—others were playing, or eating supper. He hurried to the house, and 
apples, or talking. Carl lay very quiet- when he had washed himself, and put 
ly watching everything, and thinking on the clean slippers that Katrine brought 
his own thoughts about what he saw. for him, he went into his grandfather’s 
He soon made up his mind who were study, and seated himself in the old- 
the good boys, and who the bad ones— fashioned sofa to wait for tea. 
who were pleasant, and who cross. A bright fire was burning on the 

After lying still for some time, Carl hearth, and the room was lighted by the 
made a slight movement; instantly Carlo flickering blaze, but far off in the cor- 
sprang up wagging his tail, as much as ners were deep, dark shadows. Carl 
to say, “Now you are awake,and I shall was sitting in the shadow. His grand- 
be very glad to run home with you.” father was leaning back in his arm-chair, 

Carl understood it so, and jumped off and before him was a table covered with 
the bench, all ready to go home. books and papers. Near him, leaning 

“We should be very glad to see 
you here again, Carl,” said Master 
Ritter ; “ but next time do not run 
till you are so tired.” 

' “No, indeed, I shall not,” ex¬ 
claimed Carl. “ It was Carlo who 
made me—and I am very much 
obliged to you for letting me sleep 
here.” 

“ Would you not like to come to 
school, and learn to read and write 
as other boys do V’ asked Master 
Ritter. 

“ No, I think not,” said Carl; “ I 
never like to stay in the house, 
and, besides, grandfather teaches 
me a little, just a very little every 
day, and all the rest of the time I 
can play with Carlo.” 

Master Ritter smiled and said, 

“ Good-bye,” and Carl walked off 
with his dog. 

It was late when he reached 
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against a window,'was one of the schol¬ 
ars, whom Carl had seen at the school- 
house, and to whom his grandfather had 
just presented a book. After a few 
words of kindly advice, the young man 
left, carrying his treasure with him, and 
full of thanks for the kindness of his 
aged friend. 

Carl always loved this quiet twilight, 
and the wild figures that the dancing fire¬ 
light made upon the wall. Soon Katrine 
came in with lighted candles that drove 
away the shadows; and Carl and his 
grandfather seated themselves at the 
little round tea-table before the fire. 
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A SUNDAY SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 

Mrs. Gray, who had the charge of a class of little 
boys in a Sunday school of one of our cities, was in the 
habit of having some conversation with them, after their 
lessons were finished. She asked them, on a certain oc> 
casion, what trades or professions they intended to follow 
by and bye. 
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All replied very promptly ; and all were proposing to 
be lawyers and merchants—except one—who blushed, 
seemed very much embarrassed, and remained silent. 

“ Can’t you tell me what you mean to be, Robert ?” 
she asked. 

“ Oh ! he will be a blacksmith I suppose,” said one 
of the other boys in a tone implying great contempt of 
him, on that account. 

Mrs. Gray, perceiving how much Robert was pained, 
changed the conversation at once. 

When the school dispersed, she told him that she would 
walk home with him. When they were alone together, 
she asked him if he was willing to tell her why he would 
not answer her question. A burst of tears was his only 
reply. 

“ Is your father a blacksmith, RobertMrs. Gray 
asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied, as if he felt deep mortification at 
the avowal. 

Again she changed the subject, but when they parted, 
she asked Robert to come and see her, and the invitation 
was given in so kindly a manner, that he had courage to 
accept it. He went, accordingly, that same week, and 
Mrs. Gray took pains to make his visit as agreeable as 
possible. She had a beautlfnl drawing-room adorned 
with pictures and statuary, and other beautiful works of 
art. She called his attention to those which she thought 
he could appreciate well enough to enjoy them, showed 
him books of prints, explaining those which needed ex¬ 
planation ; tajked with him a good deal, and when he 
went away, gave him a beautiful bunch of flowers from 
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plants in her windows for a little sister, who, as he told 
her, was ill. 

At parting, she desired him to come again, and said. 

Now I beg you to observe that you are the only one of 
my scholars who is the son of a blacksmith, and the only 
one whom I have invited to come and see me.” 

On the following Sunday, after the lessons of the class 
were finished, she asked them, if they could tell her whose 
son was Jesus. One of them replied promptly, “Joseph’s.” 

“ And what occupation had Joseph, which he probably 
taught his son 

After hesitating a little, they replied that he was a car¬ 
penter. 

“ Was our Savior a gentleman ?” she continued. The 
boys found some difficulty in replying, but at length said 
no, they supposed not. 

“ Is it being a gentleman, that, above all things else, 
nnakes a man respectable or useful 

The boys hung down their heads and were silent, for 
they began to perceive that these questions had a bearing 
upon the occurrence that I have mentioned as having ta¬ 
ken place on the previous Sunday. 

“ Was not our Savior, although the son of a carpen¬ 
ter, and probably a carpenter himself, the greatest and 
best being that ever appeared on this earth ?” was the 
next question, which, of course, was answ’ered in the affir¬ 
mative. She then spoke to the boys directly, of what 
had happened the Sunday previous, and told them how 
much shocked she had been, to find that American boys 
could hold a fellow-being in contempt, on account of his 
occupation, whatever it might be, if a virtuous one, and 
said to them, “ You made Robert cry by your un- 
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American, unmanly, unchristian conduct, and you almost 
made me cry, loo. Many a true, noble heart,” she added, 
“ has beat beneath coarse clothing and even rags ; many a 
mean, pitiful, wicked heart, beneath fine and showy gar¬ 
ments. Let me remind you, boys, that it is man, only, 
that iooketh on the outward appearance, in order to form 
his judgments of his fellow man, but God Iooketh into the 
hc.art. Remember that there is an inner, as well as an 
outer man. That the outer man, imposing as it may be 
made by dress and ornament, is to be, at last, food for 
worms, but the inner man which can be adorned by noble 
deeds, and made great and glorious by truth,, justice, 
humanity, and charity, will live forever. God has cre¬ 
ated every man in his own image ; whoever keeps that 
image most free from sin, from the stain of vice and self¬ 
ishness, is most like God, and therefore God’s noblest 
work, whatever may be the occupation of his hands, 
or his rank among men. He is ‘ a son of God,’ which 
is the highest title and the highest rank that he can 
attain. You are American boys, you live in a country 
where there is no caste, no distinction of rank ; you live 
in a free state, where labor is not degrading, where the 
paths to eminence of every sort, are equally open to all, 
where it is more respectable for a man to employ his 
powers of all sorts, in some useful manner, than to be an 
idler to play the gentleman. It is not by being lawyers 
or merchants that you can do yourselves, or your country 
honor, but by being good and true men.” 

The boys listened very attentively to their teacher, for 
she spoke earnestly ; poor Robert held up his head again, 
and I doubt whether the others looked down upon him 
any more. e. b. s. 
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A TRUE FAIRY STORY. 

“ You were asking me, Sophia, to tell you a fairy 
story ; if you will come and sit on this bench by me un¬ 
der this great elm tree, I will show you something, out 
of which I think a fairy story might be made.” 

“ Let me see, mother, what it is that a fairy story is 
to come from.” 

“ Look in my hand, Sophia, and tell me what you see 
in it.” 

“ Have you anything in your hand, mother 
Yes, I have. Come nearer and you will see some¬ 
thing lying upon the palm of it.” 

Oh, that little flat green thing ! I thought it w’as a 
piece of a leaf.” 

“ Examine it more closely, and you will see that it is 
not a piece of anything. It is whole, and its edges shew 
that it is double.” 

‘‘ -AJi! so it is ; it looks like a little green bag; a fairy 
and there is a little piece of the string; it is not so 
big as my little finger nail, and there is something inside 
of it.” 

^ Yes, there is something inside of it. ^Ve will suppose 
this something is the fairy of the bag : what do you 
think the fairy does with her bag ?” 

“ I cannot think, mother, what she does with it. Pray 
tell me, for you understand fairy language, and I guess 
she has told you ; perhaps it is her money bag, and that 
she goes about with it, giving to the poor.” 

You are not far out of the way in supposing she 
gives to the poor, but you must know that she also gives 
to the rich.” 
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Why does she give to tlie rich, when there are so 
many poor ?” 

“ This fairy has enough for both rich and poor, and she 
loves to dispense her favors to all. You know, Sophia, 
that fairies have not the same language with us, and that 
they are understood only by those who have watched 
them with love and reverence, and though I understand 
something of what they say, it is very little, but that little 
I will tell you. It was then one day in early spring, that 
one of this tribe of fairies came sailing towards me through 
the air in a boat not visible to the eye ; I Was sitting on a 
bank of moss, and she anchored in my lap. I took her 
up and examined her very closely ; presently she was 
followed by another, and another in quick succession, 
and so on for some time. 1 looked towards the place 
whence they all came, and at last discovered it. Their 
home was a beautiful one, far above common dwellings; 
but they left it without a murmur, and came down 
amongst the dust, and laid themselves on the ground to 
be trodden under foot, and then disappeared. They 
entered the ground itself, and there they remained. 
When I saw this, I was sure they w^ere upon some errand 
of love ; that they did not exist merely to leave a happy 
home and then disappear in the dust. I then inquired 
more into their history, and found I was right. It seems 
that each bag has its fairy, and each fairy her appointed 
work. As soon as they enter the ground and are hidden 
from the sight of mortal eye, they commence a great 
and wonderful work, which waits only time to show all 
its worth. While in the ground the fairy of the bag 
bursts asunder her prison-house, and gradually makes 
preparations for another form of existence ; she begins by 
making for herself strong defences against the triaft^he 
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may have in her new state ; she fortifies herself in every 
way, till at last she is prepared to appear again above the 
earth; at first she is delicate and feeble, but she is so 
well guarded underneath, has so firm a foundation, that 
she is able to live through a great deal, and in short, gains 
power from the seeming evils that are about her; in 
process of time she rises towards the skies, spreads her¬ 
self abroad, and with her hundred arms extended in all 
directions, says to many different tribes ; ‘ Come to me 
and I will give you shelter, food, and home. I will cool 
the heated brow of the traveller, and defend him from 
the scorching rays of the sun; he shall also delight him¬ 
self in my beauty ; all that I have, even my life, all, are 
at his disposal.' There are countless numbers of this 
tribe of fairies, and there is no fear about the continuance 
of their existence. One that has faithfully performed her 
appointed task, is rewarded by a host like herself who 
are ready to ijarry on their great work of benevolence. 
While these faiiies undergo this great and wonderful 
change in appearance, so that this little green thing that 
I hold in my hand becomes a sort of caravansara, a gen¬ 
eral home for various tribes, whose customs and manners 
and modes of dress are all so wonderful and beautiful 
that they cannot be imitated,—during all this time, the 
fairy of the bag still remains unchanged, that she may 
carry on in the future her great work. 

** And now look up, Sophia; in this beautiful green 
canopy over our heads, you see what this fairy has done 
for us. Listen to the birds who sing their songs of joy 
in these branches that have grown from the life in this 
little bag; see those thousand insects getting their food 
from its massive trunk, and ask what it is, and who it is 
that works these wonders !" 
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“ Is it so, mother ? Did this great tree come from tliis 
little seed ?” 

“ Yes, it was once a little seed like this.” 

Well, mother, I think the fairy of the green bag has 
performed as great wonders as any I ever read of.” 

“ The fairies that you read of, Sophia, are unreal be¬ 
ings, but this little bag is a real thing, and what it accom¬ 
plishes is something real; you never thought before, that 
every ray of light, and every breath of wind, and every 
cloud, are continually performing their works of wonder, 
that they are the fairies with winged feet who never tire 
of their labors. Do you remember that morning last 
winter, when we all with one voice e.xclaimed upon the 
beauty of the trees that were covered with those delicate 
little frost feathers.- Did it not seem as if some spirit 
had been abroad, touching every tree and bush with his 
wand of beauty, dressing them up with more taste than 
even Cinderella was ?” 

“ Yes mother, I shall never forget how I felt that 
morning ; it seemed as if every thing in the world was 
beautiful.” 

“ You were then more conscious than ever before, of 
the presence of that perfect being in whose world you 
were standing, and whose works you were admiring. 
This is the language he uses to remind us that we too 
have an errand to perform, some work to accomplish, 
something to do for others. This little seed is one 
of the works of his hand ; see What it can do;- does it 
not tell us a true story ? shall we not believe all it says 
of tbe power and the love of him who made it ? When- 
we take this truth into our minds, how shall we rejoice 
that we too came from his hand, and are to do greater 
works than this little seed. s. c. c. 
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BABY S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

“ Mother, wc all have new year’s presents except 
little brother, and I think he ought to have one too.” 

“ I found this morning that brother had a plaything.” 

“ Did he, mamma ? Who sent it to him ? Did you 
find it under his pillow ?” 

“ No, it >vas not^under his pillow, but lying upon it.” 

“ What was it, mamma ? 1 hope it was something real 
pretty.” 
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“ What should you think very pretty ?” 

** I should think a little carriage all covered with gold« 
with four splendid horses and a coachman with a long 
whip to drive with would be beautiful.** 

** The plaything brother was amusing himself w ith this 
morning was not at-all like this.** 

** Mother, you are smiling; I don*t believe any one has 
sent him any thing at all.** 

** You will smile when 1 tell you what it is.** 

“ What is it, mamma 

** It was his little hand which he has never looked at 
before.** 

“ Oh, mother! how could you call that a plaything ? 
besides, he has had it ever since he was bom.’* 

Yes, but he has not known till now any thing about 
it, any more than you have about your presents which 
you found under your pillow when you awoke.’* 

** But his hand is not a plaything.** 

It is a plaything for him, and far prettier than any 1 
could buy with all my money.** 

“ Not than you can buy with all your money, for you 
have more than a thousand dollars.** 

** Yes, I have a great many thousand dollars, and yet 
I could not buy in any country any thing so pretty.** 

** What, not in that country across the ocean where are 
those beautiful mountains that papa writes about ?** 

“ No, there is no country in the whole world where I 
could buy an 3 rthing for your little brother so pretty as 
his otvn little hand which he has been looking at this very 
morning for the first time.** 

** I should think he would like the carriage and horses 
a great deal better.** 
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“It would look brighter certainly, but baby’s little 
hand has many things about it that the carriage has not.” 

And so has the carriage many things about it that 
the baby’s hand has not.” 

Yes ; it has paint and gilding, and it makes a noise 
as it rolls along; and it is hard, and has sharp comers, 
and edges, all of which, the baby’s hand has none of. 
Were he to have it as a plaything, he would put it into 
his mouth as he does his hand, and then he would suck 
off the paint, and very likely put one of the horses’ ears 
into his eyes, and soon he would throw it down, and be¬ 
fore long, the horses would lose their heads and tails, 
the carriage its wheels, and the driver his arms and 
legs.” 

“ But you need not let the baby break it up, mamma.” 

“ Then I must take it away from him, and he would 
no longer have any pleasure in it. Whereas his little 
hand is all his own, the beautiful pink and white paint 
upon it cannot be sucked off, neither has it any sharp 
comers to hurt him, nor can he let it fall, and the driver 
that makes his little fingers move about will always be 
on his box. This beautiful little hand which is now only 
a plaything, gives him pleasure in many different ways. 
It is so soA he loves to put it in his mouth ; it feels 
agreeably to his gums which are swelled ; then he likes 
to watch the motions that he can make with his fingers, 
which he is very earnest to use. Brother does not now 
know how much good this little hand may do in the 
world; that it will have much more power than your 
four horses, supposing them to be real horses. 

When you thought of a coach and horses and driver, 
you did not think they were in any way like the baby’s 
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hand. Hia hand can move in any direction, turn any 
comer without his calling out as the driver does to his 
horses. See what a little thing it is, how soft, and how 
pretty, and think how much good it may do. Do you 
know that like your coach it also has a driver who is al* 
wa 3 rs seated upon his box holding the reins? At 
present the driver has not learnt to guide well; he is 
young in the business. Now he is driving at your nose ; 
but he cannot get hold of it. You know it is very im¬ 
portant to have a good driver, or we may be upset, and I 
shall do all I can to teach little brother's driver the right 
way, till he is able to do so for himself." 

The driver you speak of, mamma, is invisible." 

“ Yes; we do not see his form, but we feel his power 
within us. 'T is he, that makes us use our hands and 
our feet, and that causes all our motions. His name is 
Will, and we must be sure that be is well taught, or we 
shall meet with many odd adventures, and be carried far 
away into a country where there are no pleasant faces 
to smile upon us, no flowers to bloom for us, and no glo¬ 
rious mountains for us to ascend, where we may see the 
g^randeur and beauty that God has presented to us all, on 
new year's day, and all our days." s. c. c. 
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CAROLINE’S LETTER TO HER SISTER. 

[!»0. III.3 

My Dear Melanie :—I am very happy to night, and I 
must allow my joy to overflow in a letter to you, dearest 
Melanie. I always want to write you, when I«im very 
sad, or very glad. Last week Mr. Elmore, our good 
4eachcr, told us that the large garden at the back of the 
school building was to be divided into equal portions, and 
that each scholar who chose could cultivate a portion, and 
mise just what he or she should fancy. Then he said the 
scholars might appoint a committee from their own num¬ 
ber, to advise with the pupils respecting desirable plants 
and flowers, and the best mode of cultivating those they 
should choose. A committee of four was chosen. Mr. 
Elmore and his good sister wci*e two of the committee. 
The grounds wrere then regularly laid out into beautiful 
beds of different forms. There are squares, triangles, cir¬ 
cles, crescents, &c. Fred and I have taken each a square 
to-day; we havo decided what Wc will raise; besides 
these squares, wc have each taken a circle in the portion 
of the garden allotted to flowers. In the middle of my 

circle I am to have-what do you guess ? “ a peony V* 

no-—“ a dahlia ?” no,—the nicest damask rose bush you 
ever saw !—dear Sarah Cram gave it to me. It bears a 
very full rose of a delicate pink color, and is very fra¬ 
grant. A walk nicely gravelled is to lead four ways 
from the centre to the circumference of my flower bed, 
dividing it just like a pic cut in quarters. Around the 
edge I am to have the variegated double pink. When I 
study botany I shall tell you the botanical names of all my 
flowers. I have already four varieties of pink that arc 
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very sweet and beautiful. Tlie double clove pink is the 
finest flower I have. The single clove is sweet and pret¬ 
ty, so are the sweetwilliams, but the variegated pink is so 
very fruitful and fragrant that I prize it highly. I have 
several varieties of roses. I am to have also camomile 
and southernwood, and some other flowers. But I admit 
none but fragrant flowers into my little parterre. I re¬ 
member Mrs. Jones’ front yard, and take warning. She 
was pleased to have flowers, but such flowers. There 
were poppies and sunflow’ers, marigolds and hollyhocks, 
and a few ragged chrysanthemums ; but not one really 
be autiful or fragrant flower. And then they looked as if 
the seeds w'cre sown in a whirlwind, in plenty, and all 
came up. Why will people raise poppies and marigolds, 
and all ugly and scentless flowers, when roses and pinks, 
lieauty and fragrance arc so cheap ^ Sister mine, I 
w ish you would tell me why people have so many ugly 
things around them, when they could as well have pretty 
things. Why are there so few pretty houses, and front 
yards, and gardens > Why is everybody’s farm so irreg¬ 
ularly laid out, with such disagreeable fences, and out- 
buihlings ? I believe if men would take the advice of lit¬ 
tle girls, the world w'ould grow pretty. I do so love beau¬ 
tiful things, dear Melanie, that I am out of patience with 
the world. I mean our world of New England, for I have 
never yet seen any other* Now I am sure we shall have 
a lK;autiful garden here, all made by children. I hope it 
will be as handsome as Mr. Elmore’s own. 

But I must not forget the useful^ as people call those 
things they can eat and •wear. Though Mr. Elmore says our 
kitchen garden is not of so high use as our flower garden, 
lie says he is “sick of hearing of the useful—of utility 
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Acc. as if nothing were of* use only those things that di-r 
rectly feed and clothe, whilst those things that minister to 
our love for the beautiful, that make us feel that there is a 
music for the eye, that beguile us from the roughnesses^ 
of the earth and make us to forget that there are hard 
things to be done and borne, are called oi'iiamenial and 
condemned.” Well I have written down what he saidy 
but I only know that the good God made the sweet and 
beautiful flowers, and I love them, and I love Him for 
making them. 

In my vegetable garden, I shall have radishes, and 
peas, and beans, and asparagus, and strawberries. 1 
shall easily raise the radishes and strawberries, because 1 
can weed them as well as any one. Fred says ho will 
hoe my peas and beans, but Miss Elmore says I wilf 
soon learn to do it myself, very nicely. She says girls 
are no greater fools than boys. Now I am very well 
and strong, and if I have as much sense as Fred, why 
can’t I loam to hoe my garden and keep it as w’^ell as 
he can his ? 

Last year the pupils had their beds in Mr. Elmore’s 
garden, and they kept them so nicely that he determined 
to give them more ground and freedom this year. Sa¬ 
rah Cram insists on my beautifying my kitchen garden 
with sweet peas, and to please her I shall have some, for 
she is a dear girl, and we help each otlier a great deaL 
We do our work together, and it seems so light and pleas¬ 
ant, that we sometimes say we have no work, only play- 

And now, dear Melanie, good night—may you dream 
of the flowers, and be as happy as your own 

Caroline- 
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CAROLINE’S LETTER TO HER SISTER. 


XIear Sister Mei^anib :—promised to write you from 
our dear School, which we have named Franklin Horae. 
Fred proposed to call it Franklin Grove, which we all 
liked vastly, but Mr. Elmore is so kind, and fetherly, and 
bi'otherly, and motherly, that I insisted on calling the 
place Home, and it was so named without one dissenting 
voice. But Fred plagued me a little about C^ueenly influ¬ 
ence. He says women and little girls even, often decide 
great things without knowing it. I am sure if I ever do 
any thing great, I shall never know it. One thing I know, 
I have done wrong since I came here, but I have undo^ 
it as far as I could, and when I have made my confession 
to my own dear Melanie, I am sure J shall feel quite 


happy. 

JDear Miss Elmore, Mr. 


Elmore’s sister, who cares for 


us all, told us one Wednesday morning that we might go 
into the grove and make merry, as it was holiday. There 
was a new scholar just come, named Sarah Cram, an odd 
looking girl about ten years old. She has very red eyes 
often, from studying too much, and weeping too, and a 
large nose, and very light flaxen hair. She walks with a 
stoop, and is afraid of every body : I never saw such a bash¬ 
ful girl. Well, we got our dolls, and a great many things, 
and the older boys and girls arranged a Pic Nic, and we 
all set out. Miss Elmore asked me to look after the odd 
girl, with the odd name, but I could not bear the sight of 
her ugly frock, and ugly face, and so I darted off with the 
other girls, and brother Fred, and soon forgot my charge. 
Half an hour afterward, as we were getting near the 
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Bower, the place for the Pic Nic, where the tables were 
to be laid, arid toasts drank in lemonade, and q>eeches 
made by dear Mr. Elmore, (who I am sure never did an 
unkind thing in his life) and some other gentlemen, I be¬ 
thought me of poor little fright. Oh ! I felt so sad, and 
unhappy that I could not go another step. So I hastened 
back, and after searching a good while, I found poor Sarah 
sitting alone under a tree, weeping as if her heart would 
break. My heart ached to see her. I really beheve I 
felt worse than she did. “ Dear Sarah,*’ said I, do forgive 
me and go with me to the Bower. I can never forgive 
myself for treating you so unkindly.” Sarah wiped her 
eyes and kissed me tenderly. We went to the Bower 
and I showed her all the arrangements. There was the 
Pulpit for the Speakers, which was a bench surrounded, 
except in front, by trees which were hung with flowers 
and festoons. Then there was the “ Questioner’s Hall,” 
which was a large area, with benches for the gentlemen 
and ladies to sit and receive the children, and ask 
them questions about what they had learned. In ^e 
centre was a great arm chair, which the boys made with 
only a hatchet and hammer, and a few naUs. Governor 
L. was to sit in this chair, on his right was placed a seat 
for Judge B. and on his left one for the Rev. Mr. C. 
Sarah was delighted with my attention. It did my heart 
Tood to make her happy, and timid as she is, she was 
lappy in right earnest. I believe people who can be very 
niserable, can always be very happy if they have the 
•hance. Well, we enjoyed ourselves greatly till afternoon 
ame, though Lizzy North and Mary Ann Bell sneered 
.t Sarah several times, and called her my protegee. At 
ast, dinner, or more properly supper, was over, and we all 
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went to “ Q,uestioner’s Hall.” O how ray heart beat. 1 
could not have answered a question for my life, had it 
not been for Sarah. She calmly and sweetly helped me 
out of every difficulty. When her turn came, she answered 
every question as if she had been a lawyer or a minister. 
All her bashfulness seemed gone, till Governor L. called 
her to him, and took her on his knee, and put an oak-leaf 
crown on her head, then she seemed very much frightened. 
Judge B. took a good deal of notice of her and asked 
after her father. This brightened her face, and before all 
was over she looked really pretty to me, and I felt not only 
pleased, but shall I confess it, a little proud that I had 
acted rightly by her. 

I felt very sad when I came home, and Miss Elmore 
thanked me for taking care of Sarah and told me that 
she would be a great help to me in my studies, and that 
she was a very dear child to those who understood her. 
I told Miss Elmore candidly just how I had behaved and 
how sorry I was for it. She kissed me for making the con¬ 
fession, and told me that she loved me very much for my 
candour. She gave me much good counsel, and told me 
I must never judge by appearances, “ for,” said she, “the 
sweet chesnut grows in an ugly burr.” Every day since 
the Pic Nic,l have studied with Sarah. She is the dear¬ 
est girl and the merriest girl I ever saw, and I am sure 
she wiU be handsome soon. She always welcomes a new 
scholar so kindly that they are happy at once.j She never 
teazes any body, like Lizzy North, and she always comforts 
us when Lizzy torments us, or else turns it all into sport. 
One thing is certain ; no one can ever teaze her ; she has 
such irresistible good nature, and takes all so quietly and 
happily. She is the light of the school room, and the joy 
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of Franklin Home. So much for odd little Sarah Cram, 
and it is all true, sister mine. But I shall not have this let¬ 
ter named after the man whom you used to call intermina¬ 
ble, because he told such long stories, and so Good Night 
dear Melanie. Your Affectionate Caroline. m. s. o. 
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Cliestniitting. 


BY COUSIN HANNAH. 


A DAY or two after the affair of the 
squirrel, Jessie informed us at the 
breakfast-table that there had been a' 
splendid frost that night, and she be¬ 
lieved it would be best for all the fam¬ 
ily to go out nutting. “ No sooner said 
than agreed on,” cried Uncle Hiram— 
“ nuts are too good to lose for want of 
gathering, and if you will wait till I am 
through with my writing, I will go with 
you.” 


“ When will you be through 1” asked 
Jessie. “ Oh, some time this afternoon,” 
said Uncle Hiram. “ After dinner ! Oh, 
dear!” cried Jessie, in a despairing 
tone. “ Can’t you leave your writing V' 
“ Leave my writing! no, indeed,” said 
Uncle Hiram—“what would all the 
Merry family do then, I should like to 
know 1 You may go without me if you 
choose, but I must take care of my little 
readersand of the nuts afterward.” 
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“ No, no, no,” cried Edith and Lucy 
and Jessie all in a breath ; “ we would 
rather wait two days for you, than go 
without you.” 

So the matter was decided, and the 
children went quietly about their day’s 
employments. At dinner-time, however, 
Jessie inquired eagerly if her father was 
all ready to start for the chestnut trees, 
as soon as the meal should be over, and 
jumped up from her chair, clapping her 
hands with delight, when told that he 
was indeed all ready. 

Aunt Martha checked Jessie’s un¬ 
timely delight by a gentle look, and she 
quietly sat down again looking so de¬ 
murely, that both Lucy and Edith, and 
even Cousin JIannah and Uncle Hiram, 
could not help laughing. 

Little Elsie and Aunt Martha, at the 
upper end of the table, were able to 
keep sober faces, but that was because 
they could not see Jessie’s queer look 
as she sat down. The dinner was soon 
over, and with baskets for the nuts, our 
party started forth. It was a lovely 
day, the trees were dressed in their 
gayest autumn hues—crimson and scar¬ 
let, orange and yellow, and rich brown, 
contrasting with the dark-green hem¬ 
locks and pines. It took us a long time 
to get down to the chestnuts. First, 
we stopped on the river’s bank, to see 
Harry’s dog swim after the chips which 
were thrown in to him. Poor Watch 
missed his master, who had gone away 
to school, and would not be back till 
Christmas ; and it was because his dog 
seemed so lonely and wistful, that we 
stopped so long to play with him. Then, 


as we passed through the fields, Edith K 
begged us to stop just one moment, and 
see how she had tamed one of the colts.' 
There were several horses feeding in a 
distant part of the field. Edith went f; 
toward them and called, “ Here, Ben, |j 
Ben, Ben,” and immediately a beautiful ’ 
colt came trotting toward her. He, 
stopped short as he saw such a party;; 
but Edith encouraged him by calling 
to him, and going slowly near him ; and 
he came close to her, let her pat his 
neck and face, and finally lead him by 
the mane quite up to us. 

“ Well done, Edith,” said Uncle Hi¬ 
ram—“ you have made quite a con¬ 
quest.” 

“ Yes indeed, father,” cried Edith— ‘ 
“ Ben was just as shy as the other colts, 
before I began to pet him.” 

“ And why did you choose Ben to try 
your skill on,” asked Aunt Martha. 

“ I thought he was the handsomest,” 
said Edith. 

“ Well, you have made a pretty good ■ 
choice,” said her father; “ and now I 
suppose you wish me to give him to 
you.” 

“ To be sure I do,” said Edith; “ I. 
have fed him every day with hay and 
oats, and have taken ever so much pains 
to make him know me—just because I 
want to have him for my horse ; and 
be sure that he loves me so much, he . 
never will be ugly to me.” 

“You are quite beforehand with me, 
Edith,” said Uncle Hiram. “ Here you 
have selected my best colt, and made it 
yours by right of conquest, and then 
expect me to give it to you.” 
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“ Why, -will you object, father ■!” asked 
Edith. 

“ No, oh no,” said her father. “ I 
suppose if I give him to you, I may 
ride him sometimes, if I can’t find any 
other horse, may I V’ 

“Yes, yes indeed, father, if he likes 
you well enough to let you get on his 
back,” said Edith; “ but you will really 
let me call him mine V’ 

“ Oh yes,” said Uncle Hiram ; “ but 
you must not teach everybody else how 
to tame my colts, or else I shall not 
have one left to call my own, when it is 
time to break them.” 

Edith clapped her hands, and danced 
round her pony Ben, in the greatest 
delight, and would have been glad to 
spend all the afternoon, in showing off 
his wonderful beauty and gentleness. 
Aunt Martha, however, reminded us 
that we were still quite far from the 
chestnuts, and we hastened on. 

When we at last reached the tall 
spreading trees, Uncle Hiram climbed 
a tree as nimbly as any young man, and 
began to shake the limbs. Down came 
showers of nuts all inclosed in their 
green prickly covering; but Jack Frost’s 
fingers had cracked it open the night 
before, and it was easy enough for us 
to take out the sweet chestnuts. 

Our baskets were soon quite full, and 
as we were wandering from tree to tree, 
Elsie cried out, “ Look, Uncle Hiram, 
look at this pile of nuts !” 

She was standing by a very old tree, 
and the pile of nuts was nicely stored 
away in a hollow close by the ground. 
“ That is a squirrel’s store,” said Uncle 


Hiram ; “ he will find plenty more be¬ 
fore the season is gone, and have enough 
to feast him all winter.” 

“ I wonder if it belongs to the funny 
squirrel we saw on the apple tree the 
other day,” said Elsie. 

“ No, I think not,” said Uncle Hiram 
—“ that squirrel belongs to a little lame 
boy, who has just come to live in the 
cottage by the pond.” 

“ Oh, father, did you not promise to 
take us to see him,” cried Jessie. 

“Yes, I believe I did—but ’tis too late 
now—some other day we will go.” 

“ Who wants to run 1” called Edith 
as we came to a grassy slope—“ one, 
two, three,” and off they started—leav¬ 
ing Uncle and Aunt Hatchet and Cousin 
Hannah, walking slowly behind. 
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Cousiii Alice. 


S HE was a beautiful child, and as 
she lay there, her little curly head 
half buried in the snow-white pillow, I 
saw with pain that life was slowly ebb¬ 
ing away. She slept now a calm and 
quiet sleep. A sweet, angelic smile 
played upon her lips. As I bent over 
her couch (watching, fearful that any 
moment might be her last), she raised 
her eyes to mine, and lifting up her 
little hands, said : 

“ Cousin Willie.” I bent down my 
head to listen. “Willie, your little 
Alice is going far away.” 

“Where.?” said I, scarcely knowing 
what 1 said. She looked at me like 
one in surprise, and said : 

“ To heaven.” 

“ And who will be there ?” 

“ O, Jesus will be there, and all the 
bright angels. Mother said that there 
were children there no larger than I, 
and”— 

“ And, will you be one of that happy 
number ?” 

“ Yes, I hope I shall.” 

After a short pause, she said: 

“ Please call ma.” 

The mother, who had just left the 
room a moment before Alice awoke, 
now returned, just as I was rising to 
call her. 

“ Ma, give your little Ally a kiss 
before she goes away to live with 
Jesus.” 

The fond mother clasped her dying 
child to her bosom, and held her in one 
long and silent embrace. 


“ Now hear me say my little prayer. 

‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ ” 

This simple but meaning prayer was 
said in a most devout and fervent man¬ 
ner. 

“ Now, Willie, kiss Cousin Ally.” 

As she pressed her now colorless 
lips to mine, I could not but say within 
me, “ And is this the child that one 
short week ago was so full of health, 
beauty, and happiness ?” 

“ Willie, will you not.strive to meet 
me in heaven ?” said Alice. 

“Yes, my darling, I will strive to 
meet you there.” 

1 kissed her again, and turned away ; 
the burden of grief seemed too heavy 
to be borne. When I turned again to 
the bedside, the happy spirit had gone 
to be one of that number that sing 
nraises around the throne of God. 

Willie Wildwood. 
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EDITH RUSSELL; 

OR, 

“I CAN’T’ AND “I’LL TRY.” 

“ But why will not you do it, mother, when you can 
do it so well, and I am certain of not succeeding in the 
attempt ? I never made a little dress in all my life ; 
there will be the waist to fit, the sleeves to put in, and 
oh ! worst of all, hooks and eyes to sew on. Poor little 
Bessie will look as if she were tied up in some strange 
sack, or other odd«looking thing; and I shall feel asham* 
ed of my labors. So, mother dear,'' said the sweet 
Edith, clasping her kind parent's arm, and playfully 
forcing back upon her the piece of calico and the sewing 
materials, “ I will have nothing to do with this gown, for 
I know I can't meke it." 

She was about to leave the room, half in earnest and 
half in sport, when the expression of regret, which she 
saw on her mother's face, arrested her; and, stopping 
short, she said, Must I do it, naothcr ?" 

** You know, my daughter," said Mrs. Russell, ** how 
unwilling I feel ever to say that you must do anything^ 
aa<| thus bare you do it merely through obedience to my 
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command, instead of yielding to your own sense of right. 
A girl of twelve years, of good sense and kind feelings, 
is well able, in general, to judge of the propriety of ac« 
tions, if she will take the pains to do so; and to do 
cheerfully what her friends recommend because she 
knows it to be right, and not because she has been com*' 
manded to do it.^* 

** But if I can judge what is right, why can I not as 
well judge what is possible, and not have to undertake 
what I am sure I cannot accomplish 

Because, my dear child, to know what is possible for 
us to do, we have oAen to trust to our own experience, 
or, in want of that, to the experience of some older and 
wiser than ourselves. But to know what is right, we 
have but to listen to our Father's voice, which, from our 
earliest years, is sounding out ita serene tones of instruc* 
tion from the depths of our inmost being; we may refuse 
to listen to the sound, we may reject its Divine teach¬ 
ings, and thus gradually fail to perceive and judge of the 
right; or we may so earnestly bend our will to its die-' 
tates,that our hearts shall instantly respond to its slightest 
notices, as the wind-harp answers to the gentlest breeze 
which floats over its strings." 

1 often think," replied Edith, ** that what you wish 
me to do is right to be done, and I desire to feel that it 
is possible : but I can't." 

Ah! dearest, this sad word, can't! It robs you of 
half your energy; its so frequent use is a continual bar 
to your progress ; the moment a difficulty* occurs before 
you, you shrink from it, satisfying yourself with that 
word, and thiM lose many golden opportunities of useful¬ 
ness and improrement. Beraember bow earnestly I 
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urged you to cultivate your natural taste for music, at & 
time when you could have received the best instruction. 
Living so far from any city, it is seldom in our power to 
procure a good teacher of music; but when Amy leA 
her mother to come and pass the winter with you, that 
you might together enjoy the teaching of such a master 
as we can never have again, it was for you an utter fail^ 
ure, through your own fear of ill success.'* 

Ah f yes," said Edith, while a blush spread over her 
sweet face, and the tears sprang to her eyes ; many 
and many a time have I wept bitter tears, when no one 
saw me, at the remembrance of that folly. It is all be¬ 
fore me now : I see ilie sunny parlor, the cheerful fire 
near which you were sitting with your basket of work, 
the opened piano, with the books all ready for use, Amy 
seating herself each morning at the appointed hour to 
practise, and going through the tiresome exercise cheer¬ 
fully and faithfully; then turning to me with her sweet 
encouraging smile and the oA-repeated, * Come, Edie 
dear, if you will try pleasantly, you can do much better 
than I have done.' But ah ! I did not try as she did ; I 
sat down reluctantly, feeling that I could not do it; my 
heart sank within me at the thought of attempting to learn 
anything so difficult, and yet I knew all the while that I 
had a much better ear for music than she had. Then 
aAer the time for our instruction had passed, and Amy 
could cheer the long winter evenings for you and father 
with the sounds you love, then you never reproached me 
for not doing the same." 

^ No, my Edith, I would not reproach you with talents 
wasted; for 1 believe that each neglect of the giAs which 
Heaven bestows upon us causes its own punishment; 
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and, except when I can produce some good effects, I 
would not add to the bitterness of that.*' 

I often feel," said Edith, aAer a pause, ** as if at 
some future tinne I should have cause deeply to regret 
my folly in this matter. Sometimes when 1 wake, there 
seems a lingering of sweet, delicious melody about me, 
just not heard; 1 feci then as if I had been near some 
heavenly harmony, yet not entered into it; and I grieve 
at the thought that perhaps it is through my own fault." 

Mrs. Russell laid her hand upon her daughter, and 
drawing her to her arms, said, Encourage such 
thoughts, my child, to take possession of your heart; they 
arc blessed messengers from Heaven. Our Father's 
angels are ever near us, I believe, on their ministries of 
love. In the deep quiet of sleep, when the soul with* 
draws from outward objects, and the senses lose their 
activity, then, in that profound stillness, may a message 
be received which, in the busy, wakeful hour, might pass 
unheard ; our past action or our future prospect may 
stand before us to encourage or to warn; and though the 
vision shall be lost on waking, the impression may remain 
to help us in our onward path," 

As her mother finished these words, Edith drew her 
chair to the work-table, and, taking the calico and scissors, 
said in a cheerful tone, ** Well, mother, 1 will try what I 
can do." Mrs. Russell wished nothing more]; she valued 
with all a mother's fondness, the brightness and loveli* 
ness of her daughter's character; but she oAen sighed to 
think of the fUture suffering, which that beloved daughter 
might have to endure from this desponding habit of mind, 
—4he indulgence of such a feeling of inability, when no 
such inability existed. After many trials the dress was 
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finished to Edith's satisfaction, and as she fitted it upon 
the little needy child, for whom it was intended, and saw 
her pleased looks, she felt happy indeed; for besides 
giving pleasure, she was conscious of having herself 
made progress in the right. 

Still a habit so long indulged w'as not to be immediately 
cured ; the old answer would often spring to her lips 
when anything seemed difficult, and the desponding feel¬ 
ing was betrayed by the tearful eyes when the tongue 
was under control. The conviction however became 
stronger to her, each day, that she could totally conquer 
the habit, whose ill effects she already perceived; and 
her whole appearance and manner became changed under 

. the influence of a noble resolve. Instead of the doubting 
and sad expression with which she had formerly received 
her mother's wishes, or undertaken any task, there was 
now an alacrity and a cheerfulness which manifested 
themselves in feature and movement, and the light- 
springing step indicated the light heart. She was of u 
most gentle and loving nature; but the sunny smile, 
which beamed so naturally from her soft blue eyes, had 
been so often clouded by the misty gatherings of despon¬ 
dency, that an air of sadness and discontent had been 
taking possession of her countenance ; this was disappear¬ 
ing under the magical influence of the heartfelt words 
“ Ill try, ” instead of “ I can't.” 

The next year her father was called to the distant city 
on business. Edith watched his preparations for depar¬ 
ture with deep emotion, for she was unaccustomed to his 
absence, and in their lonely situation, remote from any 
village, each member of the household seemed essential 
to the daily comfort and happiness of all the rest. As 
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ht; pressed her in his arms at parting, and saw her grief, 
he whispered, “ My Edith will, 1 know, do all she can to 
supply my place to her mother in her loneliness.” She 
heard his words and, checking her tears, resolved that by 
no indulgence of her own sorrow should her mother be 
made unhappy. 

The weeks appointed for her father’s absence from 
them had gone by, and hourly they were expecting his 
return. As Edith seated hei-self on a rock upon the 
summit of a hill, which commanded the most distant 
prospect of the road, by which her father was to come to 
his mountain home again, she recalled to herself that not 
once since his departure had the desponding feeling of 
inability had possession of her ; each task had been cheer* 
fully performed, each duty seemed light, and in the in¬ 
spiring strength of what she had done, she felt that she 
could go on to higher and higher degrees of excellence. 
She pictured to herself with what readiness of spirit she 
could be prepared to meet some future trials which might 
await her; and, with sincere devotion of heart, she bowed 
in adoring gratitude to Him, who has thus endowed our 
nature with its noble capacity of repairing its own defects. 

She started as she saw on a far hill-top the approach¬ 
ing coach, and as the setting sun glanced upon its shining 
points, it seemed to her fancy that the inanimate vehicle 
itself was smiling end rejoicing at the joy it was preparing 
for her. With swifter step than she had ever chased the 
nimble squirrel in the woods, or her own dear Carl about 
the door-stone, she hastened down the hill, and, in all the 
eagerness of hdste and delightful expectation, met the 
carriage as it stopped at the corner of the road which led 
to their quiet home. She looked for the opening door 
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and her father's appearance, but there was no movement 
of the kind ; the driver and an elderly gentleman of 
benevolent countenance were speaking together on the 
coach-box, and looking inquisitively towards her. The 
old gentleman, slowly dismounting, came towards her; 
and, in a kind tone, inquired if she was Edith Russell. 

“ That is my name, sir,” said Edith, while a sudden, 
vague surmise of something to be dreaded rushed upon 
Iter mind, and choked all farther utterance. 

In a manner the most truly sympathizing he then dis¬ 
closed to her the intelligence, which it was his painful 
duty to communicate. Mr. Russell and he had been 
fellow-boarders, for a few weeks, at the same hotel in 
the city. They had made arrangements to return to 
their respective homes on the same day ; but on the 
morning preceding that appointed for their return, Mr. 
Russell was seized with sudden and severe illness. The 
impossibility of recovery was evident to him from the 
first; with perfect calmness he watched the approach of 
that kind angel, the last our Father ever sends to His 
children upon earth, and whose beautiful mission it is to 
bear them to His nearer presence. His thoughts were 
among the hills and glens, where his pleasant home had 
been from boyhood; the tinkling stream that flowed 
near his own door brought refreshment to the dying 
man, as he seemed, in the intervals of pain, to listen 
to its accustomed sound ; the bright years which had 
circled on so happily shed a radiance over these lost 
hours, because they had been so purely, so truly enjoyed ; 
the images of beloved wife and child came before him, 
associated with a thousand sweet recollections and no 
bitter regrets; filled with sublime trust in the goodness of 
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God, he could welcome the Angel of Death, though when 
folded beneath his wings, he should be shrouded frokn 
the sight of these beloved ones. ' 

£dith listened with almost bursting heart ns the stran* 
ger, in the tenderest manner, stated to her the circum¬ 
stances of her father’s illness, for the sudden change 
from happy expectation to the knowledge of her loss was 
overwhelming. 

“ And now, my dear child,” said he, gently stroking 
her uncovered head, “ now summon all the calmness and 
strength of which you arc capable, and carry the news of 
this event to your mother.” 

“ Oh ! never! never!” said the weeping girl; how 
can I tell her what it will kill her to hear ! I beg you, sir, 
to go to her yourself, for I cannot.” 

The words had scarcely escaped her lips when a feel¬ 
ing of self-reproach prevented* their repetition ; and the 
better thoughts, which had occupied her before, came 
back in all their energy. The last words which her 
father had uttered in parting, sounded to her with a more 
hallowed influence than before. In the earnestness of a 
firm determination she calmly bade farewell to the friendly 
man, who was obliged, by imperative necessity, to con¬ 
tinue his homeward journey; and with a more lingering 
step than had borne her down the hill, she entered her 
mother’s room. 

But poor Edith’s task was not all accomplished when, 
w’ith broken voice and her arms clasped around her 
mother’s neck, she had whispered amid her sobs the 
painful narrative. Always an invalid, and bowed now be¬ 
neath the weight of disease, this sudden shock was al¬ 
most more thap Mrs. Russell’s feeble frame could sup- 
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port; and for many days life seemed as trembling to ita 
fall. Edith watched over her with nearly sleepless vigi¬ 
lance, attended to her every want, wore a serene face at 
her bed-side, spoke in a cheerful tone, forgot her own 
suffering in her mother's need, and did all which the most 
assiduous tenderness could do for the sick and suffering. 
Her cousin Amy soon came to share her anxiety and 
labor, and to watch the patient's slow restoration. Her 
pallid face brightened as she saw their disinterested exer¬ 
tions, and many an hour was made happy to them all by 
cherished recollections and cheerful conversation about 
the dear friend, who had gone before them to the Spirit- 
Land. 

Mrs. Russell was extremely fond of music ; too weak 
to touch the piano herself, she would listen with delight 
to Amy's tasteful performance ; evening after evening 
her pain was soothed and her languor dissipated by the 
sounds she loved so well, and Amy's willing hand was 
ever ready to prepare the gratification for her. When, 
at last, this lovely girl was obliged to return to her own 
home, and the piano stood unopened, a pang would often 
strike through Edith's heart, as she saw it standing there 
all mute, when it might so charm her dear mother ; then 
she became deeply conscious that, every neglect of the 
talents with which our Father blesses us, unavoidably 
punishes itself. 

Years passed away; early experiences were not lost 
upon her ; the gentle, but desponding girl became the 
noble, energetic, active woman; the afflicted, the suffer¬ 
ing, the distressed in body, or heart, or condition, applied 
to her for aid ; the scattered neighborhood looked up to 
her with respect, as their able adviser and helper ; her 
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ready sympathies anticipated their wants, applied the 
remedy, and performed what to weaker minds seemed 
impossibilities; many friends applied to her in trial, and 
difficulties, and leaned on her support. All the gentle 
and amiable qualities kept pace with this noble energy, 
and had the secret of this beautiful growth of character 
been revealed, it might have been found in the substitu¬ 
tion of “ I will try,” for “ I can’t.” H. E, s. 
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EIjSI£'S summer adventures. 



SSpi!'' IZZIE MORTON was a 
room-mate of Elsie’s at 
boarding-school. She 
loves our darling cousin 
dearly, and though she is much the oiuer, 
likes .to have Elsie always with her. 
She has invited her many times, but this 
summer she came herself to see us all, 
and begged Uncle Hiram to spare Elsie 
for a little while to go home with her. 
Her sweet voice and winning ways 
were powerful charms, and she bore 
our little cousin off in triumph. 

The journey was a long one, and El¬ 
sie was half asleep, on the evening of 
the second day, when Lizzie roused 
her, exclaiming, “ Elsie, Elsie! get your 
bag ready—here we are, just stopping 
at the last station, and I’m sure I see 
brother Charles on the platform !” 

Just then the cars stopped, and a 
young man, whom Lizzie called Charles, 
came in and welcomed her home. 

“ Is this your friend Elsie ?” asked 
he, kindly shaking the little girl’s hand. 
“ I am very glad you were at last suc¬ 
cessful, and have brought her with you. 
We’ll have fine times together I promise 
you. Miss Elsie.” 

All this time, he had been taking up 
the shawls, baskets, and bags ; and now 
giving his hand to Elsie, he led her out 
of the car, saying, “ Lizzie knows the 
way, so you are my charge.” 

When fairly seated in the carriage. 



Elsie laid her head wearily ba^ck, and 
while the brother and sister tareed, she 
watched the long rows of lights in the 
streets, and the brilliantly illuminated 
shop-windows. Charles caught her in 
his arms, when the carriage stopped, 
and carried her up the long pathway 
to the house, where Mrs. Morton was 
waiting upon the steps. “ Here, mother, 
is Lizzie’s Elsie, tired as she can be,” 
he exclaimed, and putting her gently 
down, ran back for the bags, etc. El- 
1 sie did not know just what to do at this 
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unceremonious treatment. She had al¬ 
ways seemed older than she was, and 
her quiet, lady-like manner led people 
to treat her not quite like a child. It 
was a long time since any one but Har¬ 
ry, or Uncle Hiram, would have thought 
of running otf with her in his arms. 
She had not much time for such thoughts, 
for in a moment Lizzie came running 
lip the steps. “ Why, Elsie,” she cried, 

'* Charley spirited you off before I had 
time to think. You’ll have to get used 
to his queer, quick ways, and then you’ll 
love him dearly.” 

“ Will she, indeed 1” said Charley, 
coming behind his sister and stopping 
her with a kiss. “ You had better not 
stay here to discuss brother Charley, 
but go in and rest, get some tea, and go 
to bed. It will require at least a day 
to canvass my merits.” 

Elsie was quite as tired as Charley 
supposed, and fell asleep almost as soon 
as her head touched the pillow. When 
she awoke the next morning, the sun 
was shining brightly into her window. 
She sprang up immediatelj’’, and began 
to dress. In a moment the door open¬ 
ed, and Lizzie looked in. “ I thought 
I heard you moving,” she said. “ I 
have just finished dressing myself.” 

“ But it’s very late, Lizzie, is it not V’ 
said Elsie. “ Why did you let me sleep 
so long 1” 

“ What a rueful face, Elsie !’’ cried 
Lizzie, laughing. “ I should think you 
imagined yourself at boarding-school 
again, trembling for fear of that six- 
o’clock bell.” 

“ Oh, no, Lizzie,” exclaimed Elsie ; 


“ that’s impossible in this very pretty 
room.” 

“ It isn’t much like the uncarpeted 
floors and bare rooms we’ve been used 
to, is it?” said Lizzie. “ This was sis¬ 
ter Fanny’s room before she was mar¬ 
ried, and mine is just opposite, and our 
sitting-room is between them. Oh, such 
a comfort as that room is ! We shall 
have such quiet times there !” 

“ But has not the breakfast bell rung 1” 
asked Elsie. 

“ Yes, indeed, long ago ; but I ar¬ 
ranged that with mother last night. We 
are to have breakfast together, when¬ 
ever we want it, to-day. I knew we 
should be too sleepy to be punctual.” 

Mr. Morton’s house overlooked the 
bay, while far, far away one could see 
the blue ocean. The busy town streets, 
with their rows of shops, the wharves, 
the ships, and even the more quiet ave¬ 
nues, with their stately houses, were alf 
new to Elsie. Sbe could amuse her¬ 
self for hours, seated in the deep win¬ 
dow-seat of Lizzie’s sitting-room, watch¬ 
ing the boats skimming hither and thither 
over the bright waters of the bay, or 
counting the white sails in the distance, 
as the vessels entered or w^ent out of 
the harbor. 

She was not left much to herself, 
however. Lizzie had numerous friends, 
who seemed to think that no pic-nic, 
sail, or party of any kind could be had 
without her ; and Elsie was always her 
companion. 

“ Girls,” said Arthur one evening at 
tea, “ ’tis proposed to go on an island 
party to-morrow, to one of the outside 
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islands—Kanadeck, I believe—will you 
go V’ 

“ I had heard nothing about it,” said 
Lizzie. “ ’Tis rather short notice.” 

“ Oh, ’tis the young me.i’s plan. They 
are coming round to invite every one in 
form this evening. We have been mak¬ 
ing all arrangements this afternoon. It 
was not thought of till this morning.” 

“ Is Charley going asked Mrs. 
Morton. “ I am always afraid of these 
excursions on the water. But if he 
goes, I shall feel more like trusting 
Lizzie and Elsie, he knows so well all 
the danger, and has so much skill in 
such matters.” 

“• Here he comes,” said Arthur, as 
Charles’ light, quick step was heard. 
“ Of course he is going. Who ever 
heard of his staying away from any 
such affair ?” 

Charles was going, of course. He 
was on the committee of invitation, and 
could scarcely stay a moment, having 
quite a large list to invite. He only 
came home to tell Elsie, that he should 
insist on her going, and claimed her as 
his special charge. 

“ Well, Charley has settled the mat¬ 
ter, I see,” said Mrs. Morton, as he went 
out. “ I hope the plan is, to be at home 
early.” 

“ Oh, mother, you are always so 
afraid of the water ! Just think how 
many excursions we have taken, and 
never had the least mishap,” said Liz¬ 
zie. 

“ Yes, but you stay out so late that 
I am always anxious.” 

“ I wish I could promise you that 


this party would be an improvement in 
that respect, mother,” said Arthur; “ but 
the very charm of the thing is, that we 
are to sail home by moonlight.” 

“ I always hate to go on such parties, 
and feel that you are in constant anxi¬ 
ety, mother,” said Lizzie. “ Perhaps 
we had better give this up.” 

“ No, indeed, Lizzie,” said Mrs. Mor¬ 
ton. “ I see Elsie’s face grow grave at 
the very thought. No doubt you will 
return as safely as before. It is a con¬ 
stant fear of mine, and you would never 
go, if you waited for me to feel easy 
about it.” 

So it was settled that they should go. 
Lizzie and Elsie went off to prepare 
their island attire—for they were to 
start early in the morning—and Arthur 
remembered that he still had some ar¬ 
rangements to make, being one of the 
committee on refreshments. 

The sun rose bright and beautiful. 
Lizzie and Elsie were ready in good 
season. The boats were to start from 
a private pier, in the upper part of the 
town, quite near Mr. Morton’s, so that 
most of the party could easily walk to 
it. 

The pier presented a busy, gay scene 
as they approached. Several boats 
were in waiting ; some fifty or sixty 
gentlemen and ladies were gathered in 
groups on the shore. Such an array 
of shawls, baskets, hampers, and eat¬ 
ables of all sorts, in every imaginable 
shape, were never seen before. 

It took some time to load the boats, 
with passengers and freight in due pro¬ 
portion. At length all was done, and 
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the last boat left the pier, under the 
guidance of Charles Morton. 

It was quite a mixed company. A 
very few were as young as Elsie; for 
some whole families, father, mother, 
and children, were there—so that every 
one had choice of companions. 

The sail was delightful. The bay 
was smooth as glass, and when they 
reached the islands that skirted it, and 
wound in and out between them, the 
scene was varied and charming. Some-, 
times the boats were near enough to 
each other for conversation, and some¬ 
times the foremost ones would disappear 
behind a jutting point, and be lost en¬ 
tirely to sight.' At last the island of 
their destination appeared in view, and 
beyond,the broad, unbroken ocean. 

A difficuluy now arose. The water 
near the shore was too shallow for the 
boats to approach, and there was no 
place where the party could land with¬ 
out running- the risk of a wetting. 


“ There is ‘ Diamond Cove’ on the 
other side of this island,” said Charley 
Morton, “ I propose we try there, per¬ 
haps we can get nearer the shore.” 

No sooner said than done, and every 
voice was raised in exclamations of de¬ 
light, as rounding the weather-beaten 
cliffs of “ White Head” they shot into 
the “ cove.” The water, clear as crys¬ 
tal, revealed every treasure of its glassy 
depths, and the pebbles on the bottom 
glittered like diamonds. Two high, 
rocky headlands guarded the entrance 
to the bay, while within the green shores 
sloped gradually downward to a white, 
sandy beach. 

But amid all these beauties, the at¬ 
tention of all the ■ party was fixed on 
the distant shore. The woods seemed 
alive with wild, fantastic figures, danc-* 
ing, running, leaping, screaming, mak¬ 
ing the old woods ring with their shouts. 
It was an Indian encampment. 

“ I declare,” exclaimed Arthur IMor- 
ton, “ the Indi¬ 
ans are befor^-^ 
hand with us ! 
How long do 
you think they 
have been here, 
Charley ?” 

“ Not long; 
for I was here 
last week,” an¬ 
swered his bro¬ 
ther. “ They 
have chosen a 
beautiful place 
for their sum¬ 
mer home, and . 
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I think we shall have to make them one shoulder—the other, with his breast 
useful.” being bare, and ornamented with wain- 

So saying, he gave a shrill whistle, pum strings, a huge steel plate, like a 
and with a motion of his hand signified buckler, and many little charms. His 
to the Indians that he wished their help beaded belt and gaudy moccasins, with 
in getting on shore. the single lock of hair on the top of his 

At the first appearance of the boats head, woven with a few showy feathers 
the revelry on shore had ceased. The into a tuft five or six inches high, dis- 
women and children had disappeared in tinguished him from the rest of the 
the deeper shade of the woods, while tribe. 

many of the men were watching the “ Ah ! Miannotto,” said Charles Mor- 
approach of the new-comers. ,ton, “ we are in trouble ; can you land 

At Charley’s signal, two stalwart, us on shore 1” 
fierce looking men hastened to the “ Ugh,” replied the Indian, “ me take 
shore, each with a canoe on his head, squaw safe.” 

which he launched and paddled to the Now as these canoes are light as 
boats. As they drew near, Charles cork and very easily upset, it requires 
whispered to the company that he knew great skill to manage them, and perfect 



the foremost man, as chieftain of a tribe 
which often made the islands their sum¬ 
mer home, and enjoined on all to treat 
him with respect. 

Though half afraid, Elsie could not 
help watching the chief with the great¬ 
est interest. He was a noble Indian. 
A blanket of various colors hung over 

O 


quietness on the part of the passengers. 
The ladies were about to shrink from 
trusting themselves in the frail boat 
alone ; but Charles courteously accept-, 
ed the kind offer of the Indian, and im¬ 
mediately proposed that Lizzie should 
go first with her brother Arthur. 

“ No, no,” replied Miannotto, “ squaw 
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first;” and motioning Arthur back, signed 
to Elsie to take her place by Lizzie ; 
then, telling them to lie still, very still 
in the bottom of the canoe, he pushed 
off' to the shore, and in a moment the 
two girls were standing alone on the 
beach. The other canoe soon brought 
them company ; but not one man would 
the Indians take, until all the ladies were 
landed. This was Indian gallantry. 

Besides the two Indians who thus 
assisted our party, not one of the tribe, 
male or female, came down to the shore 
to meet them. 

As many of the party had never seen 
an encampment before, the first thing 
was to pay a visit to the wigwams. 
Charles took Elsie by the hand, and 
then, offering his arm to Lizzie, led 
them round the encampment. On a 
fallen tree -near by, sat two women, one 
a very beautiful girl about sixteen. She 
said her name was Margaret. A white 
lady, some years before, had visited the 
tribe, and given her many presents, and 
this name. Her Indian name was Ne- 
toka. She was busily working a bas¬ 
ket of porcupine quills. Elsie lost all 
fear in the presence of this gentle girl, 
and seating herself beside her, tried to 
learn how the work was done, which 
pleased Netoka so much that she gave 
Elsie a little box which she had just 
finished, while Charles engaged to buy 
the basket for his mother, as soon as it 
was ready. 

At length all the party, who were 
strolling in separate groups over the 
island, were reminded, by a long bugle j 
note, that dinner-time had arrived. i 


Preparations had been made for a 
sumptuous repast. ' A large rock, flat 
and smooth, served for a table, where¬ 
on appeared a rich variety of inviting 
things. In the centre, was the indis¬ 
pensable chowder, made of fish just 
caught from the rocks, and cooked on 
the spot. There w'ere not half plates 
enough, to be sure, but their place 
was well supplied by clam-shells, large 
leaves, or pieces of slaty rock. 

It was a merry scene and a joyous 
feast. There had been enough of ex¬ 
ertion during the day to insure a got-u 
appetite to all, and they did ample justi- ; 
to the off-hand cookery. After dinner, 
while some were appointed to dispose 
of the fragments, and pack the baskets, 
others threw themselves on the grass 
in little groups, telling stories, singing 
songs, and forgetting every thing else in 
the pleasure of the moment. 

Suddenly they were startled by a 
loud peal of thunder. “ We shall have 
a storm,” cried one ; “ can we get home 
first ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Charles Morton, 
the sailor of the party ; “ don’t you see 
it coming 1” and he pointed to the black 
cloud which was hurrying towajd them. 

“ Perhaps it will be only a .squall, 
and if we have bright moonlight after it, 
we shall not mind,” said one. 

“ But how escape drenching here 1” 
asked another. 

“ Go back to the Indians ; and the la¬ 
dies, at least, can be sheltered in the 
wigwams, or under the canoes,” was Ar¬ 
thur’s proposition 

Instantly every one was on the move. 
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The Indians received this sudden addi¬ 
tion to their household as silently and 
indifferently as they did every thing 
else; but they quietly gave shelter to 
every one, and that was all that was 
asked. 

The storm passed without doing any 
harm to the party on the island, but it 
was followed by a dense fog, so com¬ 
mon to the coast, and it was evidently 
impossible to attempt going home while 
that lasted. 

“ What shall be done V’ asked Charles 
Morton, when he had assembled the 
whole company for a consultation. “ I 
am fairly puzzled. This is more than 
I bargained for—to provide house and 
home for so many.” 

“ What has become of old Joe Bar¬ 
ker’s fishing-boat 1” asked his brother ; 
“ was it on this island V’ 

“ I believe it was,” said Charles; 
“ we must explore the whole island, and 
see what we can find.” 

“ While you are looking up huts, we 
will go out to the boats and bring back 
the sails, and such other things as we 
need ; perhaps we can manage to make 
a hut for ourselves.” 

Charles soon returned. He had 
found the hut in pretty good preserva¬ 
tion, and was sure that the girls could 
make it quite comfortable with shawls 
and cloaks, for our island parties are 
always prepared for a change of weath¬ 
er. He piloted the party through the 
woods to the old hut. It was of the 
rudest kind, but still a most welcome 
shelter. A large fire was burning in 
front of the door, by which the new 


quarters were soon made dry and cheer¬ 
ful. Those who could not find room in 
the hut spread a large sail on the ground, 
and hung another over it for a roof. 
Shawls, pinned to the sides, served for 
walls, and the tent was complete. Thus 
snugly quartered, Lizzie proposed that 
the ladies should prepare tea. The re¬ 
mains of the dinner were unpacked, put 
in fine order, and, in the absence of 
tables and chairs, passed round to the 
party, all of whom were determined to 
make the most of their novel and amus¬ 
ing predicament. 

There was very little sleeping, of 
course, that night. The watch-fire 
burned brightly, and stories, songs, and 
pleasant talk filled up the swift hours 
till the dawn. 

Meanwhile, all was anxiety in the 
town. Every one knew that it was 
impossible to navigate the narrow, 
crooked passes among the islands in 
such a fog. Had the party started be¬ 
fore the fog appeared ? that was the 
question. Poor Mrs. Morton could not 
sleep for anxiety, and the moment it 
was light she was up watching the bay 
and the distant islands. At length, 
eager to catch the first glimpse of the 
returning party, and assure themselves 
of their safety, she and her husband, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Burton, drove over 
to the Cape. Here, on the high cliffs, 
they had a full view of bay and islands. 
They had not been there long ere the 
boats appeared, one after the other, 
skimming swiftly over the waves. Mr. 
Morton raised his handkerchief on his 
cane, and waved it toward the boats. 
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The signal was seen and answered by 
a loud cheer; and then, clambering 
down the rocks the watchers drove 
rapidly homeward. 



Elsie thinks this one of the most re¬ 
markable adventures of her summer’s 
visit, and I hope the Merry family will 
be as much interested in reading it, as 
we all were when she told it to us. 

Hannah Hatchet. 


“ There is no harm done, only a lit¬ 
tle famine in the camp,” was Charles 
Morton’s only answer to the many in¬ 
quiries put to him. “ Bring on the 
breakfast, and please remember hungry 
men are not very amiable.” 

No one suffered from the unusual ex¬ 
posure ; but whenever an island party 
is proposed, some one is sure to say, 
“Yes, yes, if we only could stay all 
night, and be sure to have as pleasant 
a time as at Diamond Cove.” 
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Brightly the moon shone down into the fairy glen, 
on the night when their new queen was to be chosen. 
But the day which had passed, had subdued the enthusi¬ 
asm of some for the beautiful tokens of industry, which 
had been exhibited, and they almost revolted from sub¬ 
jection to one who had been but a sister fairy. 

They could not readily yield the crown to Tulip, 
Dahlia or Narsissus, but were interrupted in a scene, 
which was becoming quite too noisy, by the arrival of 
good little Violet, who glided stealthily into the ring, with 
trembling frame, shivering wings, and broken wand. 
The band gathered around their little pet, and reassured 
her by their fond caresses. Rose clasped her wings 
around the truant, and begged to hear her account of the 
year. 

“ O,” said Little Violet, looking joyously upon the kind 
group which surrounded her, “ you know not how sor¬ 
rowful I was when our band was scattered for a long 
year—I had been so happy here with my sisters, who 
would always reward me with smiles, and fond words, 
for the little services I tried to render them, and who 
never thought the circle complete unless I could join in 
the ring. 

“ I dared not follow those who strayed away to other 
lands, or to caverns of the sea, and caves in the earth, for 
Queen Rose had bade us go alone ; so when all were 
gone I returned to her to beg permission to attend her 
during the year. I promised to tend her well and obey 
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her slightest command ; to bring each mom the dew from 
the blue-bell, that she might bathe in its pure water, and 
to brush her wings at night when soiled with toil and 
travel. She refused this, and then I begged to be allowed 
to guard the wand, crown and royal robe which she 
had laid aside for the future queen. But she said this 
would be her own task, and that I must leave her. So I 
went sadly away, and thought I would try to endure the 
year until we all might meet again, and once more be 
happy. I tried to think wiiy Rose had commanded me 
to leave her, and concluded that it must be to see what I 
could do alone. I knew I could never bring you any 
proof of skill, but I thought I might try to be kind, as I 
had always been with you ; so I wandered about to find 
some chance for doing good. I became very cheerful 
when I found that opportunities would never be wanting, 
for something was always in want of help. 

I spliced the beetle’s fractured leg. 

Restored the spider’s broken egg ; 

I cured the hornet’s wounded sting. 

And nursed the fly with broken wing ; 

I helped the ant with heavy load. 

And raised again his crushed abode ; 

I bung anew the wasp’s old net. 

Which was so worn with wind and wet ; 

I helped the dum-bug dig bis hole. 

And burrowed ibr the poor blind mole ; 

I loosed the cricket’s stiflened thigh. 

And laughed to see him jump so high ; 

No thing with failing life or limb. 

But found I was a friend to him. 

One day I strayed to a little vale, which was the haunt 
of a poor, ragged, sickly child. It was a lovely place, 
but she knew it not, for her eyes could not comprehend 
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beauty; she only knew that the sun sent down his warm 
rays upon her, that the cold winds never came there, 
and that she was secure from those who only thought her 
a trouble, in their poverty and toil. 

“ Her countenance was too vacant to be sad, but O, 
how I wished that it might beam with happiness. I went' 
at night, to the bank where she was wont to sit, and raised 
the moss, which she had pressed down, until it was light, 
soft and fragrant again. The flowers, which she had 
crushed, I restored to beauty; and I brought the nests 
of the sweetest birds, and hung them among the branch¬ 
es of the trees. Then, when she came at morn, I 
watched for a smile ; but, though it came not, I saw that 
she was less unhappy. When she came to the running 
brook, I mingled my voice with its glad murmurs, and it 
£ont forth a joyous melody. She stood bewildered, like 
one in a dream, and lingered till the chill breezes of 
evening bade her depart. But she came early the next 
morn ; and, after that, she never neglected to come each 
sunshiny day. I was happier than she when I marked 
her first smile. It was when I had restored the glen to 
beauty after a wild storm. She found her flowers as 
bright and beautiful as ever. The birds sang so sweetly, 
and the streamlet sent forth a joyful chorus.” 

“ Happiness breathed upon her soul, and warmed it 
into life. A human soul ! how great must be its capaci¬ 
ties for enjoyment—how it can thrill with joy, and ex¬ 
pand with bliss. A soul ! I had never possessed one 
myself, but I had now given one to another. From that 
time the woodland child was happy. The flowers, which 
grew around her so large, bright and beautiful—to her 
there was now expression in their bright eyes, and she 
could respond to the voices of the birds, and the music 
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of the streamlet. The stars, the clouds, the dew, the 
moonlight and shadows, were as though they had just 
been made for her. 

“ At length it came Midsummer Eve—the only night 
in the year when any, but a queen fairy, can make her¬ 
self visible to mortals. I had longed for this night; for 
now, that the woodland child could enjoy the beauty of 
the vale, and be grateful to one who had helped to make 
it beautiful, I wished her to know that I had done it—I 
knew she would be happier to know why the vale had 
been thus beautified, and that an unseen friend had 
watched and cared for her. It was a lovely night—never, 
dear sisters, did the moon pour down a ^her flood of 
radiance, even here, than shone in that deluded dell. 
The white clouds were so sharply defined, upon the dark 
blue sky, that they seemed like sculptures in bold relief; 
and the green earth, glittering with dew, was like one 
vast emerald, in which the light of day had been impris¬ 
oned, and was struggling to be free. I threw my voice, 
in soft whispers, upon the evening breeze, or sang with 
the stream, detaining the child until night was far advan¬ 
ced, when I softly revealed myself. We did not part till 
morn—and this was her bridal night. O she was very 
happy in this transient communion; when, by me, she 
became wedded to something higher than the material 
world. She never looked on me again j but her eyes 
had now been opened, so that henceforth she had visions 
of a spiritual world which I might never see. I know 
not what scenes of beauty were revealed to her,-as she 
gazed into the deep blue sky, for I could never more 
comprehend the mysteries of a nature which is immortal. 
But one thing I knew—that she was dying—and then, 
for the first time I wished for the power of a queen 
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GOOD LITTLE VIOLET. 

fCOSTINUED FUOM THE LAST NO.] 

It was a lovely night when the fairies met again.upon 
the green sward. The neglected fireflies came not to 
them in groups of living golden flowers, but they flitted 
aimorg the thick trees, like bright stars which have left 
the sky to play together in the brancl.rs. The unclouded 
moon sent down her light, like a flood of ethcrialized 
silver. As night passed on, the group increased, and 
they came flitting through the air, into the verdant glen, 
even as the large beautiful snowflakes float softly down 
upon an evergreen. 

When midnight arrived, all were there but Good Little 
Violet ; and Rose feared that something had happened to 
her, after she left her side, where she had earnestly re¬ 
quested that she might remain. When she inquired for 
her, she found that none of the fairies had met her in 
their wanderings. All grieved for the absence of their 
little favorite ; but, thinking that if present she would 
take no active part in the choice of a future queen, they 
resolved not to delay the selection upon her account. 

When the fairies weie each called upon, to bring their 
trophies. Mignonette danced forward, with sjiarkling eyes 
and dimpled cheek, and said that she had gained naught 
but the heart of an old hermit, which she 4iad won after 
a year’s hard trial. The fairies laughed, and shook their 
wings with glee, but thought that something better than 
this might yet be brought. 

Then Dahlia came forward with a lyre made of dried 
reeds, from which she could bring the most ravishing 
strains of music. W^hen she ceased the fairies all raised 
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their wands, and wavedi their wings, in token of applause^ 
So enchanting had been the music of Dahlia that, while 
its spell was upon them, they would all willingly have 
chosen her for their queen; but Rose bade them wait 
until they had seen what the others might bring. 

Then Tulip advanced to the centre of the ring bearing 
a ponderous urn ; and, raising from it a magical veil, she 
displayed to their admiring view, a gigantic tulip of the 
most magnificent hues and perfect form. Then she told 
them how, for the past year, she had tended the shrub 
upon which it blossomed—how she had watched until 
the bud appeared, and then how constantly she had 
guarded it—how, when it was withering from drought, 
she had brought water from the mountain stream, or dew 
from some low hung cloudy and that she had shielded it, 
with her own wings, when the noontide sun shone fierce¬ 
ly upon it—that she had waved away the insects, when¬ 
ever they flew towards it, and driven from it each reptile 
which dared intrude upon its stem—and that, every 
morn, she had opened its petals with her w^and, and 
closed them every night. In truth, she had never left it.' 
Its size and splendor were not the result of accident, but 
of carefulness and toil. Among these fairy florists it 
seemed as though nothing could be more woi'thy of ad¬ 
miration than this gor'geous flower, and they would, at 
once, have decreed the crown to Tulip, but Rose bade 
them still wait. 

Narcissus stepped to the centre of the circle, with a' 
slow, firm tread, and concealing, under her folded 
wings a small casket. She raised the lid, and a blaze of 
light illuminated the glen. A brilliant dianiond Was the 
reward of her year’s labor,' and she told them that her 
time had been passed far from the light of sun, or moony 
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or any of the beautiful scenes of nature. She had been 
in a dark cavern from night till morn, and from morn to 
night again, watching, with unceasing care, the crystals 
of carbon as they formed, beneath her wand, into this 
dazzling gem. She had toiled long, in unbroken dark¬ 
ness, and longer still ere the first faint gleams of light 
had concentrated to this radiant blaze. 

There was a loud rustle of applauding wings, and a 
murmur of delighted voices, as this glittering diamond, 
so rare, so valuable, and so hardly gained, was raised 
from the casket, and they would have decided that Nar¬ 
cissus should be queen, but Rose entreated them to wait. 

Then Lily glided forward, folding her wings over a 
magical glass ; and, addressing the silent group, she told 
them that though, of flowers, nothing could ever rival 
that of Tulip, and, of gems, none would equal the dia¬ 
mond of Narcissus, yet that there was beauty of another 
kind surpassing even these. The beauty of the human 
face and form, she told them, was far superior to aught 
of nature ; and, raising her glass, they beheld in it the 
countenance of a surpassingly beautiful female. There 
was an instantaneous rush of opening wings, and as 
quickly were they crossed upon their breasts, in token 
of deference. Lily smiled sweetly at this involuntary 
tribute, and then, reversing her mirror, she showed them 
the ugliest looking little mortal they had ever seen. The 
fairies closed their eyes in disgust, and then Lily told 
them that this horrible looking little girl was the daughter 
of a powerful king, and the destined queen of a great 
country. When she had first seen her she was weeping, 
in her own chamber, for her deformity, and resolving to 
resign her crown that she might, henceforth, live in seclu¬ 
sion. Then Lily had taken her wand, and, when the 
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princess was asleep, had endeavored to mould her form 
and features to regularity and beauty. This she had 
done every night for months before there was a percep¬ 
tible improvement; but, after that, the change was rapid. 
As the princess never looked into a mirror, and allowed 
none to come near her, in her darkened room, the year 
had nearly expired ere she knew she was beautiful. But 
one day they came, and told her that the king, her 
father, had been suddenly killed, and that she must as¬ 
sume the crown and sceptre. The new queen mourned 
bitterly, but consented, for once, to exercise the royal 
power, only that she might resign it. Then they brought 
her the regal robe, mantle, sceptre, and crown, and when 
she arrayed herself in them, her maidens fell down before 
her, dazzled by her transcendant beauty. She called for 
her mirror, and wept for jo}^ when they assured her that 
its reflection was no illusion. 

The fairies were all impatient to crown Lily as their 
queen, when she told them that the visions in the glass 
were of the once ugly, but now beautiful princess. 
Rose bade them wait until Amaranth had brought her 
trophy, for she looked as though anxious to communicate 
somethin^. Her wings fluttered, and her wand shook, 
as she advanced to the centre; but, resuming courage, 
she told them that she had not endeavored to outvie her 
sisters in some specimens of beauty, but that she had 
dreamed wildly of fame and renown, and passed her 
year in constant study. Then she produced, from be¬ 
neath her wings, a slight roll of delicate papyrus, upon 
which was engraved, with her wand, a poem. 

The fairies looked with more awe than pleasure upon 
Amaranth, as they became aware of her superiority ; 
and, though they' acknowledged that her brow should be 
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encircled with the coronet of immortal fame, they seem¬ 
ed unwilling to bestow that of fairy sovereignty. Rose 
requested them to examine the poem, for she thought 
there might be a charm in it which would subdue them 
all to deference. But, while many clustered around her 
to review this strange production, there were more who 
collected into little groups, relating to each other their 
adventures. 

For some had banded together to make 
The ponderous bell of tlie old church shake. 

And when its clung reached the cotlcr’s home. 

He thought that the end of the world had come. 

And some had strij)ped the long gray moss, 

With their little hands, from the wav-side cross. 

And some had swept at night all the dew’ 

From the farmer s tield, where the best grass grew ; 

H is lieart grew sad as lie saw it decay. 

And he marvelled much that it withered away. 

Some, with their busy hands, had torn 
The germs away from the spears of corn. 

While the owner w’ondercd much at the blight. 

Which came on his crops in the stillv night. 

Some had rifled the orchard of seeds. 

And some had planted the gt'irden with weeds ; 

And some at night had finished so neat 

The task which the housevsdfe had failed to complete. 

And dropped, ere morn, in the neat maid’s shoe. 

The si.xpenee bright which she marvelled to view; 

Or made the lieart of the poor man light. 

As he scanned the gift of a little sprite. 

But the light of dawn appeared, to still the fairies’ 
revelry, and they all separated to their mimic labors, 
promising to meet the next night, and select, from the 
rival claimants, their future queen. h. f. 

(to be continued.) 
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GOOD LITTLE VIOLET- 

A FAIRT TALE.' 

In a. beautiAiI cotmtry, far across the great waters, 
there lived, many years ago, a band of fairies, who were 
governed by a queen called Rose, I cannot tell whether 
Queen Rose was a descendant of Queen Mab, that cele¬ 
brated sovereign of the elfin tribe, but no one could have 
been more beloved by their own band than was this lovely 
little queen. She was very fond of flowers, and taught 
all her fairy train to spend much of their time in the cul¬ 
ture of plants and shrubs, and in taking care of delicate 
buds and Uossoms. The little sprites were named for 
the flowers they loved best; there were Tulip, Lily, 
Dahlia, N^arcissus, Mignonette, Amaranth, and many 
others, among whom was “ good little VioletJ*"* 

Violet w’as not so very much smaller than her sisters, 
though she was but a tiny thing ; but she was so modest, 
shrinking and yielding that they called her “ little” as an 
appellation implying inferiority ; and she was so kind, so 
obliging, so very serviceable, that they never omitted 
to call her “ good.” 

One bright nxionlight evening Queen Rose came, 
with a very sad face, to the little dell which was their 
favorite haunt. Her wings were drooping, her Wand 
reversed, and its tip, as well as the circlet of miniature 
gems which glowed upon her brow, were very dim. 

Little Violet hastened to her queen, and, crouching at 
her feet, encircled them with her delicate wings. But 
the queen bade her rise and call her sisters. Violet 
obeyed ; she took her'wand and blew through it a shrill, 
clear whistle, which echoed through the glen, and brought 
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the fairies to their queen. Some came dancing over the 
smooth green sward, with steps responding to their own 
chiming notes—some emerged from the thick underwood, 
like little spirits stealing through the darkness—and some 
came flying over the tops of the high trees, which sur¬ 
rounded the fairy glen, with their wands raised above 
their heads, like so many diamond torches, and they 
dropped into the glen as softly as the autumn leaves flit 
through the breezy air to the ground. 

It w’^as a beautiful sight when they were all there. 
The round moon shone brightly down into the midst of 
the glen, and where the shadows of the thick trees made 
darkness there were bands of fireflies, who ranged them¬ 
selves in festoons, and hung in brilliant wreaths from the 
lowest boughs. Some formed themselves into a magni¬ 
ficent rose, and placed themselves like a self-suspended 
canopy over the head of the queen, and other little groups 
formed semblances of other flowers, and shone with a 
quivering brilliancy over the heads of those who had 
taught them to do this. 

When they were all there. Queen Rose advanced to 
the centre of the circle, and raised her wand, which 
assumed an unusual brilliancy, and her coronet suddenly 
emitted a strong pure white blaze. She waved her 
wings for silence, and the band closed around her, with 
their wings crossed before them, and their wands reversed 
in their hands. 

And she, the lofty and beautiful one, stood in their 
midst, like the bright moon when encircled with silvery 
clouds, or like a glittering rock in the midst of foam 
wreaths which lave its bcise. In the silence her clear 
voice fell upon their ears, like the soft chimes of some 
far-off bell ; and, while her tone subdued them, her worda 
made them very sad. 
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She told them that, in this night, she should cease to 
be their sovereign ; and that they must choose, from their 
own band, another queen. But she wished them all to 
separate for one year, and then select her who could 
bring to them the surest token of superior art or skill, 
^nd thus she concluded her sad lay :— 

Yon mouldering arch was high and bare. 

Where clustering vines are scrambling there— 

The lofty trees which circle this vale 
Were slender withes on the grassy dale. 

When I was crowned the .chief of this band. 

And made a queen of fairy land. 

To-night we part, and moonlight will come. 

To bathe in brightriess our lonely home ; 

Far, fer away, each fairy must go. 

To the land of drought, or the laud of snow. 

Or wheresoever she chooses to roam ; 

But forget not ever the deserted home. 

And when again this band shall meet. 

To live once more in concord sweet. 

Then she, whose time has been spent the btest. 

Shall be chosen the queen of all the rest ; 

She, who the noblest trophy shall bring. 

Shall take mj- place in tlie fairy ring. 

Now, sisters, away ! for the moon grows pale. 

Away, away from the elfin vale— 

Twelve times that moon shall wax and wane 
Ere on this spot we meet again. 

When the queen stopped, she laid aside her wand and 
crown, which ceased to shine, and her bright robe paled 
in its lustre. Yet all the fairies obeyed her, except little 
Violet, who nestled at her feet, and waving an adieu with 
their wings, they departed singing. 

Twelve times that moon shall wax and wane. 

Ere on this spot we meet again. **. f. 

(to be COWTINVED-) 
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GRACE MILLS. 


The thoughtless tongue the weather chides, 

Though God’s own hand each season guides. 

“ Oh ! mother, I am tired to death of sewing ” said 
Grace Mills, dropping her work, crossing her hands list¬ 
lessly on her lap, and throwing herself back in her chair ; 
“ It is so terribly warm this afternoon that I cannot sew, 
and I do wish that I had something else to do to keep 
myself awake.” 

“ Do not, my dear child, yield to such indolent feelings,” 
replied Mrs Mills ; “ indeed I think half the heat of which 
you complain is in your imagination ; for, though I have 
been working on this gown all day, I have not felt dis¬ 
posed to complain of the weather. If you do not wish to 
sew longer, we will go to Mrs. Berry’s, and carry to 
Becky this gown w'hich I have now finished.” 

“I should be delighted to go with you, mother; for 
Becky is a dear girl, and always seems so happy.” 

‘‘ You may well take an useful lesson from her, Grace, 
who, deprived of some of the greatest blessings of life, is 
still contented and cheerful. Put on your bonnet now, 
for I havQ another visit to make, and it will be dark be¬ 
fore we return, unless we go immediately.” 

While Grace was adjusting her dress, Mrs Mills put 
into a basket the gown and some oranges which she was 
to take to Becky, and they set out on their visit to the 
poor child. It was a sultry day in July ; and though the 
sun shone very brightly, it yet had not dried away the 
pools of water in the road, occasioned by the heavy 
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showers of the previous day. The patience of poor Grace 
was sorely tried in this walk ; added to the heat, of which 
she had made so frequent complaints before, was the 
muddy walking which she had not anticipated. Some 
contented children would have thought nothing of these 
discomforts, or regarded them as trivial compared with 
the pleasure she expected from her visit ; but Grace, 
though an excellent girl in many respects, had the disa> 
greeable habit of complaining about trifles ; and when ev¬ 
erything was not exactly as she wished, would wonder 
why it was not so, and what need there was of its being 
otherwise ; quite forgetting that others might be equally 
dissatisfied with what pleased her. After walking for 
some time by the side of her mother in silence, she re¬ 
sisted no longer the inclination to express her vexation, 
but sighed loud and long. 

“ What is the matter now, daughter,” said Mrs. Mills, 
“ are you tired of this walk and wishing to return 

“Oh! no,” said Grace, “ I would not for the world 
give up going to see Becky ; but 1 have been thinking 
how tedious it is to pick our way through this mud, with 
the scorching sun in our faces ; and then too how much 
better to have this rain tomorrow after we have taken 
this walk, and had the pleasure I lost yesterday. I never 
was so disappointed in my life as when I saw the rain 
pouring down yesterday ; after expecting so long to pass 
that day with Annie Tracy, to have it rain so that I could 
not go oh ! it was too bad.” 

“ Why, my dear child, yesterday was not the only 
day that could be passed with Annie ; there is a Thurs¬ 
day every week, and you know she is always at home 
from school on that day.” 
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“ But I may not be invited there again,” said Grace. 

“ I have already received an invitation for you to go 
there next Thursday,” was the quiet reply. 

Grace was somewhat soothed by this anticipation, but ex¬ 
pressed her opinion still that the rain had been better post¬ 
poned. Coming to a part of the road, extremely muddy, 
she proposed to her mother to walk near the fence, where 
the bank was shadowed by the pendant branches of the 
kindly protecting elms, and skirted by the fragrant sweet 
briar. 

A pathway so uneven as that near the fence, is better 
suited to your young active feet than to mine,” replied 
Mrs. Mills; “and while you go there, I will keep'pace 
with you on this more level part of the road.” It was 
not long before Grace cried out, “ Stop, mother,"^ stop for 
me ; ” and, looking back, her mother saw that her dress 
was entangled in a bush, from which she was trying in 
vain to extricate it. She climbed the bank, and helped 
to disengage the dress. “ Oh ! these plaguy sweetbriars,” 
pettishly exclaimed Grace, “ what torments they are ! 
They have been scratching me, and catching my dress 
ever since I came upon this bank.” “ That was rather 
troublesome, my dear; but as you went to the bushes, 
and not they to you, I do not see that you have any right 
to complain of them.” 

“ There, I knew, mother, that you would say some¬ 
thing of that kind, for you never think anything worth 
complaining about,” said Grace, quite vexed that her 
mother should be so free from irritation. “ I resolved at 
first to say nothing of the ugly briars, which tormented 
me so ; but when they held me so fast I could not help it ; 
and now I must say I do not see what need there is of 
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such thorny things in the world; the roses would smell 

quite as sweet without thorns.” 

“ £)o you remember, Grace, the lines you read to me 
this mdrning from Thomson’s Seasons, where he speak* 
of the thorns catching the wool of sheep as they passed, 
and this wool being used by the birds in building their 
nests ? There is one use, at least, of the thorns ; and 
probably the reason that we do not find every thing in 
the whole world useful is from our limited knowledge of 
their properties. Science is continually making new dis¬ 
coveries of the uses of things before unsuspected ; and 
when you have lived a few years longer, and studied the 
wonders of our Father’s beautiful universe with an atten¬ 
tive mind and loving heart, you may be convinced that 
there is nothing which is not ‘ formed for admirable ends, 
which is useless, though you may not know the particu¬ 
lar use to which it may be applied.” They had now 
come within sight of Mrs Berry’s house, a poor, unpainted 
hut, containing but one room with a single window, and 
apparently the abode of great want. But a nearer ap¬ 
proach gave a more pleasant impression than the distant 
view ; the rows of hollyhocks, marigolds, and chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the narrow yard, with the woodbine and morn¬ 
ing glories twined round the window, and climbing over 
the shabby fence, shewed that if the inmates of that dwel¬ 
ling were poor, they were not idle ; and that, though de¬ 
prived of most of the comforts, and all the luxuries of 
tlieir wealthy neighbors, they were still inclined to enjoy 
the blessings which Providence had granted them. Mrs. 
Berry saw them approaching, and recognizing her kind 
friend, laid by her work to receive them. 

“ How is Becky this afternoon ?” said Mrs. Mills, as she 
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placed iri the poor woman’s hands the basket of comforts 
for her suffering child, “ is she able to receive a visit from 
us, or shall we call another day ? ” “ Come in, ma am, 

pray come in,” said the widow; it gladdens Becky 8 
heart to have a call from you and Miss Grace ; she is but 
poorly, but I know a visit from you would do her good. 

They entered, and found the invalid resting on pillows 
in the easy-chair which Mrs Mills had given her ; it had 
been drawn near the only ^vindow of the room. There 
she sate smiling ; with pale and hollow cheek, languid 
frame, and almost inaudible voice, deprived of the solace 
of beholding the friends who were ministering to her com¬ 
fort, and those surrounding objects w ithin doors and with¬ 
out, which long acquaintance had rendered dear, and 
which seem doubly valuable when taken from us. Her 
eyes were closed in hopeless night. She had suffered 
from a sevei'c attack of measles six months before, which 
had proved nearly fatal at the time. Her eyes w'ere 
so much affected that no medical exertion could re¬ 
store them, and when the metisles left her, the physicians 
pronounced her blindness hopeless ; wdiile a cough and 
other undoubted symptoms proved to him, as well as the 
rest of her friends, that she was just passing away from 
her earthly home. From this time the sun cast no glad¬ 
some ray for her ; the face of nature was to her as in a 
moonless, starless night; the countenances of her brothers 
and sisters, though indelibly impressed on her memory, 
were forever excluded from her gaze ; the eyes of her 
mother, though often fixed upon her in deepest love and 
compassion, were to her expressionless. Yet this poor 
girl, deprived of so much that renders life desirable, was 
contented and cheerful ; no murmurs, no complaints ever 
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escaped her lips ; and if she sometimes uttered a groan, 
she would regret that the feebleness of the body should, 
for a moment, have power to ruffle the serenity of her 
mind. 

“ How pleased I am that you have come to see me,” 
said she in a whisper, her debility rendering a louder 
tone impossible ; “ do sit down that I may know you are 
not going away immediately.” 

Mrs. Berry handed one of her well-worn wooden chairs, 
and Grace seated heiself on a block at Becky’s feet. 

“Do you not find this day uncomfortably warm ?” said 
Mrs. Mills. “ I feared that the heat would be very op¬ 
pressive to you.” 

“ Not at all so,” said the gentle invalid ; “ when it is 
cooler than to day the fresh air makes me cough, and 
then I cannot sit at the window ; mother can tell you how 
much I enjoy these very warm days.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Mis. Berry, “ such a day as this 
is the best in the world for Becky ; and when others are 
complaining of the heat she is enjoying most; not to say 
that she ever makes any complaint when it is not pleasant. 
She often says she can hear much better than when she 
had the use of her eyes ; she loves to sit by the window 
that she may hear the wind among the trees, the rustling 
of the woodbine which she planted with her own hands, 
and the buzzing of the insects.” 

The tears rose into Grace’s eyes at the recollection of 
her own repinings that very day, and at Mrs. Berry’s sim¬ 
ple recital of her daughter’s enjoyments, she pressed the 
hand of Becky which lay in her own, but said not a word. 

“ It seems to me,” said the patient sufferer, “ that the 
flowers were never half so sweet as they are this sum- 
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mer, and that the roses, which I used to tie in bunches, 
were scentless compared with these which little Nannie 
gathers for me every morning. The v^oices of the birds 
were never so sweet as they are now, and I seem to hear 
these gay creatures express their thanks to their Maker, 
as they pour forth their rich strains to welcome the rising 
sun. They might teach me a lesson of gratitude. Many, 
very many things have I to be thankful for 5 and, not the 
least, for the taste which I have always had, but never so 
much as now, for the beauties of nature. I pray daily to 
my Heavenly Father—to make me more grateful for His 
goodness, and less inclined to regret those blessings of 
which, in his unerring wisdom, he has deprived me.” 

Here she paused, exhausted with the effort she had 
made ; her little sister Nannie put her head on the bed, 
and sobbed aloud, while her mother, scarcely less affecN 
ed, occupied herself with her needle to conceal her agi¬ 
tation. Mrs. Mills rising to retire, Grace could only im¬ 
print a kiss on the pallid cheek of the patient girl, for her 
heart was too full for words ; she felt that it would be a 
relief to be in the open air. They walked on silently, 
for Mrs. Mills was unwilling to disturb the meditations of 
her daughter, certain that what she had seen and heard 
would make more impression than anything she could 
say. When she was turning the corner of the road which 
led home, her mother reminded her that they had not yet 
been to Goody Woodberry’s as they intended. The 
Goody was a kind old woman, whose quick step and cheer¬ 
ful voice seemed to belong rather to a light-hearted girl 
than to a woman of seventy years. She lived in a small 
cottage at the end of the lane, near the river, and em¬ 
ployed herself in washing for a few families. Grace 
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loved the dame who was always kind to children ; as long 
as she could remember she had seen her pass their house 
every day, with her little black cambric bonnet, and neat 
dark blue gown, a bundle of clothes in her hands to be 
washed, or a tin-kettle of provisions which had been given 
to her. Dame Trot was her familiar appellation with 
Grace when a-child, and it was always pleasant to her to 
go to the Dame’s house. 

She said nothing more about the road or the heat ; for 
she had too lately felt self-rebuked for her folly in com¬ 
plaining of the sun which our beneficent Father causes 
to shine and the rain which he sends in due season, to 
feel inclined to err again in that way. They found 
Goody VVoodberry busily engaged in ironing in the same 
i-oom where her sister was lying in the bed ; this was a 
poor cripple, totally helpless, whom the Goody supported 
by her own exertions. 

“Take a seat, if you please, ladies,” said the indus¬ 
trious laundress, wiping her forehead with the corner of 
her neat white apron, as slie turned from the hot coals 
with a flat-iron in her hand, her face heated by her op¬ 
pressive work in that warm day and little confined room, 
but brightened still by a smile of content. “ I am very 
glad to see you,” she continued, “ though I do not leave 
my work to wait upon you. Take off your bonnet. Miss 
Grace, for you look warm after walking.” 

Mrs. Mills told her they could only stop a moment, as 
it was late, and that they had come to bring some medi¬ 
cine and clothes for her sister. “ Bless you, dear lady, ” 
said the old woman ; hard work should I have to make 
her comfortable, if I had not such kind friends. As long 
as I can work I shall ; and when 1 am unable, God, I 
know, will still provide for us both.” 
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Mrs. Mills inquired whether she had as much work as 
she wished. “ Yes, ma’am,” was the reply ; ” the ladies 
-are very kind in giving me work ; but I began to think 
this week that I should have no water to wash with, as 
my hogsheads were nearly empty in this dry time ; and 
as these clothes must go home tomorrow, because the 
gentleman is going a journey, I felt much puzzled what 
to do. You may suppose I was glad enough when I saw 
it raining so bountifully yesterday ; for as all the neigh¬ 
bors were as much in want of water as myself, they could 
not assist me. But with getting up before light to wash, 
and with the hot sun that wo have had all day, so delight¬ 
ful for drying, I have got all my clothes ready for iron¬ 
ing, and shall be able to carry them home to-night.— 
Some of my neighbors hang their clothes on their fences ; 
but I put mine on that sweetbriar bush, just to the left of 
the door. Miss Grace, which was washed in yesterday’s 
rain, then I do not have to watch lest they should blow 
away as they do from the fences, for the thorns hold 
them fast.” Grace looked at her mother as if to ac¬ 
knowledge her error with regard to the rain, the heat and 
the sweetbriar’s uselessness. They bade Goody Wood- 
berry farewell, and returned home ; one of them with a 
lesson she never forgot, H. E. s. 
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GRANDPAPA’S GARDEN, 

OR AUNT L.IL.IA8>S TALES ABOUT TREES. 

[From Um Loadwa Jvv. of Faota aad FicU«a.] 

Aunt Lilias! aunt Lilias! poor tree bleeding! 
naughty grandpapa hurt poor tree V"* said, or rather sob¬ 
bed, littlo Walter, as he dragged his aunt with all his 
strength towards the sycamore, from which a large branch 
had just been felled. 

“ Nonsense ! Walter, it’s only the sap running,” said 
his eldest brother Tom, who was busily searching among 
the smaller boughs for the straightest and cleanest-barked 
parts, to cut with his knife for a whistle. 

** Well ! but the sap is the tree’s blood, and how do you 
know it doesn’t hurt it, Tom !” asked Annie. 

Docs it now, aunt ?” appealed Tom, as he trod firm¬ 
ly on the branch, and broke off th^ end he had chosen. 

** No, dear, I don’t think it does hurt it. Trees do not 
feel as we do, and as most things do that can move about, 
to get out of the way of what might hurt them. But still, 
the sap is very like the blood of the tree, and it is run¬ 
ning up very fast this mild spring day, to feed the buds 
at the tops of the branches, and madte them grow into 
leaves and flowers.” 

“ Where is it running from ? How did it get there ? 
How comes it to run up-hill ? I thought water always 
ran down-hill ? Has the tree got a heart somewhere up 
at the top, to pump the sap up and about, like our’s ?” 
asked Arthur, the second boy, who, all this time, had been 
vainly trying to* stop the gush of juice with his fingers. 

** My dear, I cannot answer all those questions at once ; 
and, indeed, I do not know the answers to all of them. 
But I will tell you what I do know. The tree has not 
got a heart like our’s. The sap is water, which comes 
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out of the ground, and is sucked up through little holes 
like mouths at the end of the roots. Do you remember 
when Annie spilt the water on the nursery floor, 1 laid 
the dry sponge upon it, and it drank it all up ? I can¬ 
not explain to you now, why it did ; but the roots of trees 
and plants suck rain-water up just in the same way. 
The little mouths at their ends are called spongioles.'* 

“ Little sponges } ” said Tom. 

“ Yes. The waters goes up, up, up, into the leaves, 
in the spring and summer, and comes down again in the 
autumn, quite thick^^and greenish, and makes new wood 
and new bark every year. That makes the tree grow 
bigger.” 

“ It has never made any new bark here, auntie,” said 
Arthur,—“ down here, I mean, on this great stem, for I 
can remember this old, cracked, dirty bark, and all the 
holes in it, as long as^ can remember anything at grand¬ 
papa’s.” 

“ Very likely, dear: because the new bark is laid in¬ 
side the old bark ; and as it grows larger, it cracks the old 
dry layers outside, to make room for itself. Then the 
new wood is made next to the new hark, and is quite sof\ 
till, the next year, when it is squeezed tight, and hardened 
by new layers growing again inside. The hardest wood, 
which turners use, to cut, and carve, and make boxes of, 
is inside all.” 

** The middle is the softest in this wood, as it happens, 
aunt!” exclaimed Tom, taking his half-made whistle out 
of his mouth to speak. “ You may push it out of an el¬ 
der tree with your finger.” 

Yes, quite true, Tom ; but that is not wood ; it is pith ; 
and pith is sofl, because it is made of little cells stuck to¬ 
gether, and not, like the woody parts, made of bundles of 
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thread roiled up like the string round the peg of Walter’s 
humming top.” 

“ Bundles of threads ! why, aunt Lilias, what strange 
tales you are telling this morning! I never saw any 
threads in wood !” 

“ Fetch me a long bit of that little blue periwinkle, Ar- 
tViur.” 

“ I can’t gather it, aunt, it is so tough !” 

“ There’s my knife,” said Tom. 

“ No thank you, Tom, here it comes 1 Hallo ! what’s 
this ! Why the stem is all gone soft, aunt, and I have 
left a long a piece of the inside behind.” 

“ That inside is just what I want, Arthur ; cut it off, 
Tom, and let us put it to soak in water for a day or two, 
and then you shall see the wonderful bundles of threads 
with my microscope. Meantime, finish your whistle, 
while the sap is moist, and the young bark is loose from 
the wood.” 
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INCIDENT ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 

It was towards the close of a sunny and somewhat sul¬ 
try day in August that I took leave of the great city of 
New York and sailed for Stonington in the steamer 
Massachusetts. My thoughts which during the day had 
been alisorbed in business matters were now free to enjoy 
the sail. An easterly wind had sprung up which seemed 
to give new strength and spirits to all. Large numbers 
though not a crowd of passengers were on board. Amoftg 
them were persons of both sexes and of all ages and con¬ 
ditions. There were young gentlemen proudly enjoy¬ 
ing a monopoly of the conversation of two or three ladies 
apiece, or young ladies enlivened by the sail and con¬ 
scious of their charms promenading the deck trying per¬ 
haps what impression they might make. The aged too 
were there ;—persons whose marked features, and locks 
(if they had any) or want of them, if they had not, bore 
record of the many years which had passed over them^ 
and who seemed rejuvenated by the bracing water-bree- 
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zes, the lively social spectacle immediately around them, 
or the more distant view of the shipping sailing in every 
direction upcm the waters of the sound. Our boat sailed 
majestically on meeting and passing sail-craft of all sorts 
and sizes at almost every ntoment; and the ]>as8engers 
found entertainment in seeing the navigation upon the 
waters, and enjoyed a secret feeling of triumph whenever 
the greater power and speed of our own boat carried us 
by the coasters and steamers which were sailing in the 
same direction as ourselves. At length the ringing of a 
bell and the uncouth accents of a young man announced 
tea. At once the passengers left the saloon deck,—part 
descending to the cabin to take tea, others obeying the 
general impulse and falling in with the general move¬ 
ment passed downward without any particular purpose. 
Shortly afterwards I went up again to the saloon or prom¬ 
enade deck. Not a person was there and no living thing 
was visible upon the deck. A few dark clouds were 
skirting the western hills and the sun was sinking behind 
them. In different directions I could see the sails of 
more than forty vessels each moving on in her voyage. 
Presently I heard an uneasy nK>aning sound which seemed 
to be near. I looked around but could see nothing to ac¬ 
count for what I had heard. A man now came upon 
the deck bringing in his hand some food. He opened a 
large willow work-basket which had been standing unob¬ 
served near me, and up ^rang a little lively curly-haired 
white dog whose complaining and beseeching cry I had 
heard and not understood, and who tried to leap out from 
his willow priscHi and run at large upon the deck. He 
was full of spirit and animation at the prospect of esca¬ 
ping from the narrow limits in which he had been coa^ 
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ftned. The man offered him the food but thb. dog took 
no notice of it but still attempted to get free—>fo 'make 
good his escape. His master, however crowded him 
back into the basket and placing the food in the basket 
shut down and fastened down its lid. If the passengers 
(who had now begun to come upon the deck again) 
could have peeped through the wicker work of that bas¬ 
ket they would probably have seen the little prisoner par¬ 
taking his repast with great apparent satisfaction, and 
many of them would probably have thought the little 
creature fortunate in having so kind a master—one who 
provided so fine a supper for him,—so much better, in¬ 
deed than is enjoyed by the greater part of his species 
who are at large. I had noticed however that it was not 
till all hope of escape from confinement had passed by 
that he took any notice whatever of the food. While 
there was a chance of deliverance he cared nothing for 
food. This little incident suggested a few refiections to 
my mind. I considered for a moment the present con¬ 
dition of two or three millions of my countrymen, and 
the reasoning sometimes employed even in high places 
to justify their being kept in that condition. I felt in¬ 
creased contempt for the flimsy and false views of those 
who attempt to justify slavery on the ground that the 
persons held in it are better fed than those of their spe¬ 
cies who are free. The little incident which I had wit¬ 
nessed seemed to me a fresh illustration that food what¬ 
ever may be its quality is not and cannot be an equiva¬ 
lent for personal liberty. Place before the slave the 
chance of attaining his freedom and he will put forth his 
best efforts to accomplish an end so dear to his heart, 
and no considerations of mere physical comfort or plea- 
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sure will divert him from these exertions. But when at 
length the door of hope in that direction is closed and 
iastened against him, then, and not till then will he 
turn his attention to the lesser comforts within his reach 
and enjoy and make the most of them. The slave 
ought not, thought I, like this little prisoner before me 
to be held in bondage against his will. He ought to be 
free—free as the heaving waves on which we float, free 
as the breeze from the east which fans and refreshes us 
and which swells the sails of the scores of vessels on ev¬ 
ery side, free as the motions of the clouds which sail in 
the western heavens gorgeously decorating the couch of 
the setting sun ; free as the glowing heai*ts of the com¬ 
pany of passengers enjoying this sail;—free as are my 
own thoughts from the anxiety which has weighed upon 
them in the great and busy city from which I have just 
taken my departure ; free as the unbounded mercy which 
gave him existence. a. c. 
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JANET MELVILLE; 

OR, 

TOO LATE. 

She never deemed it wee a crime 
To steal another’s precious time. 

** Seven o'clock is the hour at which the carriage is to 
be here as you requested, Janet, and now look at the 
clock," said Dr. Melville, as he came into his parlor on a 
winter evening, to his daughter seated at the table, and 
very busily engaged in working a screen for a Charity 
Fair. She looked towards the mantel-piece, and saw the 
hands of the faithful clock shewing that very hour. She 
threw down her canvass with such precipitation as to 
overturn her whole basket of many-colored worsteds ; 
ball after ball rolled upon the floor, became entangled 
with her feet and dress till, losing all patience, she de¬ 
clared she never wished to do another stitch of rug-work, 
the balls were such a plague. Her father requested her 
to stand in perfect quietness till he could disentangle 
them, and when this was done, he bade her hasten in 
making ready for the dance, as the hackney-coachman 
would probably be at the door immediately. He closed 
the parlor-door aAer her with a sigh, as she ran up to her 
chamber; turning to his elder daughter, who was restor¬ 
ing the confused basket to order, he said, gently but re¬ 
proachfully, “ Why did you not remind her, my love, 
that the hour was so near, that she might not keep the 
coachman waiting ? It is cruel in a night so cold as this 
to keep the poor fellow standing on the sidewalk ; this 
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thought might seem sufficient to insure punctuality, even 
if all my earnest requests on the subject had been forgot¬ 
ten.” Seating himself before the fire till Janet should 
come, he thought of the discomforts and sufierings which 
his child would bring upon herself and others, by the 
want of punctuality which increased with her years ; 
absorbed in these painful reflections, he failed to perceive 
how deeply his words had wounded the gentle Fanny, 
who repressed, as quickly as possible, her springing 
tears at this undeserved rebuke. 

Janet was quickly prepared, for she well knew her 
father’s aversion to such delays, and therefore she spent 
no unnecessary time in changing her dress. 

“ Come, father,” said she, putting her smiling face in 
at the door before ho expected she would be ready, 
though the coach had then been waiting more than half 
an hour, ” you must not keep me waiting so ; I shall 
have to go to the carriage without your help.” 

“ There is no time to talk of this growing fault now, 
my daughter,” said Dr. Melville, as the laughing girl 
hastened to the coach. ” Perhaps by other means than 
my words, you may become convinced of your error. 
A pleasant dance to you this evening; and at whatever 
time you request to be called for at Mrs. Paine’s, I beg 
you to be ready to leave then.” 

At ten o’clock I shall leave the party ; and if you do 
not find mo in our own parlor when ten minutes from 
that have passed, you shall chide me as much as you 
please,” said the affectionate, but careless girl. The 
coachman, very hastily closing the door, drove rapidly 
away, leaving the end of her sentence to be heard by 
herself alone. 
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“ Now, father,” said Janet, when they met next morn¬ 
ing at the breakfast table, you must give me great credit 
for punctuality ; for at the very moment which I named 
to you when we parted, I stood here again before the 
clock. I assure you I felt quite proud to find how exact¬ 
ly I had fulfilled my engagements. And then it was 
entirely by myself too; for I did not have my kind 
Fanny to say, ‘ Come, Janet, it is time for you to go; 
now, dear sister, do get ready ; how can you run the risk 
of offending father so often ?’ as she repeated to me 
again and again last evening before you came in ; while 
I did so wish to finish the carnation I was working, that I 
lingered over it, in spite of all her kind advice.” 

“ Ah ! Jeanie,” said Dr. Melville, fondly stroking the 
smooth hair of the lovely Fanny, his invalid daughter, 
“ you little know how unjust you caused me to be last 
evening to this patient friend of yours. Grieved that the 
coachman should be detained in the cold, I reproached 
Fanny for not having reminded you to be ready in sea¬ 
son, and the dear girl bore meekly all my rebuke, with¬ 
out intimating to me that the fault was all your own.” 

“ My own sweet sister,” exclaimed Janet, clasping her 
arms rouud Fanny’s neck, “ you are always kinder to 
me than I deserve ; with no faults of your own to regret, 
you are troubled each day by mine. I will try to be 
more like you, and more worthy of your love.” 

She to whom these words were addressed was a pa¬ 
tient suflferer from a long-protracted, painful disease. 
Mrs. Melville in dying had left two daughters, Fanny 
eight, and Janet six years of age, two bright, buoyant, 
happy creatures, most tenderly attached to each other, 
and blessed in the affection of a devoted father. When 
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she, who had watched orer their earliest years, was taken 
to the spirit'land from the home which had been made a 
most happy one by her holy influence. Dr. MeWille felt 
that on him had devolved the duties of both father and 
mother; and most tenderly did he fulfil the double trust. 
All the hours which could be spared from professional 
engagements were devoted to his daughters ; their home 
was made cheerful, their reasonable wishes were all 
gratified, their opening minds and hearts were watched 
over with untiring care, and each passing day linked 
more closely the bonds of affection in which father, 
daughter, sister were so sweetly joined. This self-sacri¬ 
ficing, devoted parent watched, not without cause for anxi¬ 
ety, over the health of his eldest girl. Soon after her 
mother'*s departure, he perceived symptoms of grave dis¬ 
ease in the hitherto playful, active child ; a spinal affec¬ 
tion was found incurable ; the glow of health gradually 
faded from her cheek, and the light of youthful spirits 
from her bright blue eyes, as the graceful form became 
so sadly distorted by the |>ainful disease, and nights of 
sleeplessness told their story of weariness on her pallid, 
sunken cheek. Disease set its seal upon that young 
brow, and blotted out the fulfilment of many a youthful 
promise ; but what a blessed angel of peace and love 
and holy joy did this veiled messenger prove in that little 
circle! The delicate Fanny might have seemed, to a 
casual observer, an object of unmingled pity as, day after 
day, removed from the sports of her young friends, pil¬ 
lowed in an easy-chair, or reclining on a couch, she used 
for months, under hegr anxious fatlieFs care, every means 
which medical skill could devise to remove the disease ; 
or when all had failed, and she knew that she must be a 
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cripple for life. But they little knew her deeper happi¬ 
ness who judged so. Sickness might take the rose from 
her cheek and the carnation from her lip ; but only to 
spread sweetest flowers of undying fragrance along her 
daily course, in the sympathy and tenderness and deep 
derotion of her dearest friends; it might abridge the 
freedom of her bodily movements ; but only to give an 
intenser vivacity to her spirK’s action; it might dim the 
brightness of her eye, only to reveal a perpetual fountain 
of light in her heart. Severe in its outward form, it had 
come to her with its most blessed ministries, eliciting the 
loveliest and holiest traits of woman's character ; teach¬ 
ing the courage to meet seeming evil, the patience to 
endure it meekly, the cheerfulness which knows no bur¬ 
den, and the trust which, through perfect love, casts out 
fear. No gaily-lighted hall was more cheerful than her 
sick-room ; and when again able to be present at table, 
and daily brought down stairs in her father's arms, no 
one who merely heard her happy voice, could have be¬ 
lieved the utterance came from a frame so deformed, so 
often racked by torturing pains. At the time our story 
commences, Fanny had reached her sixteenth year, the 
delight and joy, almost the idol, of the whole household, 
of the various domestics as well as of father and sister. 

While her life had been mellowing to this tender 
beauty, how had the experience of passing years wrought 
upon the character of Janet ? Rich in an affectionate 
heart, fervent aspirations and noble feelings, with fine 
talents, a cultivated mind, a countenance of rare beauty, 
she seemed fitted by nature and education to adorn and 
delight all society, as well as the home circle ; and but 
for one fault, which may to many persons seem but a 
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tri6e, though oflea productive of diacomfort, aod even 
misery, she would have been as lovely as Fanny, though 
difierent from her. This one glaring fault was that dis* 
orderly habit, which shews itself in want of punctuality. 
Be the engagement what it might, Janet was rarely ready 
at the hour appointed ; hurry and confusion for herself 
and others were the effects, and an increasing conviction 
in her friends that no dependence could be placed on 
any engagement made with her. The inclination had 
shewn itself in early life ; the little Janet appeared at the 
breakfast table, when the rest of the family were rising 
from their social meal; with blushing face she entered 
the school-room, unable to give any reason for being 
every day a few minutes too late there ; did her lather 
name a certain hour in which she was to meet him for a 
walk, she might be beard at the last moment rushing 
down stairs, bonnet untied and gloves in hand, to inter¬ 
cept him at the study-door. “ Unready” might have 
been inscribed as her motto for almost every day. The 
good humor with which she met the frequent disappoint¬ 
ments it caused her, prevented her feeling the whole fn- 
convenience of this careless habit; still there were occa¬ 
sions in which it gave her real pain. 

“ In this box, Jeanie,” said Dr. Melville, calling her 
one evening into his study, “ is a salve, which I wish you 
to spread carefully on a soft linen rag, and lay it on 
Fanny's side at eight o'clock precisely^ removing the one 
now there ; I am called to a patient who is so very ill,, 
that I shall probably not be at home for some hours, 
perhaps not before morning; meantime Fanny will need 
this, and I know you will be glad to prepare it for her.” 

With heartfelt expressions of delight at the confidence 
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thus reposed in her nursing powers, Janet kissed her 
father and bade him ** good night," with the assurance 
that his directions should be particularly attended to. 
Alter he had gone she became very much engaged with 
a purse she was knitting for him, and which she wished 
to finish for his birth-day. Occupied with the pleasant 
tliought of surprising him with the gift, she was astonish¬ 
ed to find, by a glance at the clock, that it wanted but a 
few minutes of eight. ** Perhaps I can knit a few needles 
more," thought she, “ before the clock strikes ; and aAer 
all, it can certainly make no difierence whether I put on 
dear Fanny's plaster a few minutes earlier or later ; she 
told me that the irritating plaster did not sting quite as 
much as usual; and so perhaps if it is not changed for 
this soothing one till a little later, it will be really all the 
better for her." With so flimsy excuses will those, who 
indulge themselves in any bad habit, apologize to them¬ 
selves, as well as to others. 

Interested in her work, she was not recalled to her 
pleasant duty of waiting upon her suffering sister, till she 
was startled by the faithful Bridget's coming into the 
room, to say that Miss Fanny had fallen asleep. Janet 
uttered a sincere exclamation of regret as, looking to¬ 
wards the little monitor that so often gave her a silent 
rebuke, she found that she had delayed her father’s pre¬ 
scription more than half an hour. With gentlest move¬ 
ment of the chamber door and noiseless tread, she stole 
to her sweet sister's bedside, and found her quietly 
sleeping. Under all the pain which she endured, the 
kind angel of sleep was so oAen absent from her pillow, 
when he was most needed, that his continued presence 
at any time was regarded as a rare blessing, and never 
on any account to be interrupted. 
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There are filings altogether indescribable which come 
over us, as we sit and watch by the side of one sleeping. 
What a mystery is passing before us, and how utterly 
incapable we feel of understanding it I The body in re¬ 
pose ; is the spirit inactive then ? The busy hand and foot 
resting quietly there ; is the mind that impelled their 
movements also at rest ? We bend over the cradle of 
the infant, nestled soAly to its little nap, and we are filled 
with delight and awe as in a sacred presence ; we mark 
the measured breathing and closed eye of a slumbering 
friend, and wonder how wo could ever have it in our 
hearts to disturb, by unkind word or look, that spirit’s 
calm. 

But thoughts of a more anxious nature than these 
came over Janet, as she sat that evening, intently watch¬ 
ing her sister’s face. She recollected her father’s words, 
“ At eight o’clock precisely”; she would have given 
more than she could name to roll back the wheels of time, 
and execute his order exactly; she reproached herself 
bitterly for neglecting his prescription, for neglecting 
Fanny’s comfort; she watched, hour aAer hour, with 
eyes Axed almost constantly on the face of the pale 
sleeper, hoping she might waken and give her an oppor¬ 
tunity to do what she should have done before. In vain; 
the church-clock struck, with slow and reproachful tone, 
the midnight hour; still Fanny slept; one, two struck 
their sad knell to her wishes ; till at last, exhausted with 
watching for her sister’s waking, she lay down beside 
her, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

The Arst glimmering light of day recalled her to her¬ 
self, and a vague remembrance of something very painful 
flashed upon her mind, even before her eyes were open- 
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ed. She waked to find her father standing by the bed¬ 
side, speaking soothingly to Fanny, and Applying the 
plaster, which he found lying on the table. She sprang 
to her feet with a cry of anguish, “ Oh ! father I oh! 
Fanny I forgive me !” but jvas checked by her father's 
finger laid upon his lip, and an intimation to leave the 
room. She hastened to the parlor, uncertain what to 
fear for her dear sister, desiring yet dreading her father's 
approach. W^hen he entered the room, looking grieved, 
yet pitifully towards her, she hid her face in his bosom, 
and besought him not to speak kindly to her, for she had 
been too cruel, too wicked to deserve his forgiveness. 

“ Be calm, my daughter," said Dr. Melville, folding 
her in his arms, “ you have indeed caused great suffering, 
but I am certain you can never do the same again. Lis¬ 
ten to what I shall tell you, though it will be a bitter les¬ 
son." 

He then told her that the irritating plaster, which he 
had left on Fanny, was peculiarly powerful and sudden 
in its efiects ; that its whole healthful work would be 
finished at the hour he named to her, and its longer ap¬ 
plication could only he injurious; it should then have 
been supplied by the one of healing nature, which he left 
in her care, never doubting that, with her usual devoted 
love and attention to the dear invalid, his request would 
bo complied with. But what was his amazement and 
gnef on returning from the bedside of a suflfering man, 
with whom he bad passed most of the night, and going by 
his daughter's chamber, to hear the suppressed sounds of 
pain; and, entering, to find his gentle child writhing in 
agony under the application from which he had supposed 
her long since relieved. She had waked between the 
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hours of two and three, suflfering intensely, aAer a terri¬ 
fic dream of being burned alive ; she knew her father had 
expected to pass the night with his sick friend ; she found 
Janet soundly sleeping, and, with the perfect disinterest¬ 
edness which marked her every act and thought, she 
would not rouse her to witness the suffering which she 
did not suppose her capable of relieving; she bore with 
as much fortitude as she could summon, this needless 
torture, never ima^ning that the means of relief, entrust¬ 
ed to her careless sister, lay so near; but resolving to 
bear as well as possible what she supposed to be her 
father's wishes. But her great fortitude in enduring pain 
was fast sinking beneath the trial, when she heard her 
father's welcome step in the room; to his inquiries aha 
could answer only by sobs, and placing her hand on the 
painful spot; with deep emotion he saw what must have 
been her suffering for hours ; the sight of the contents of 
the box which he had given to Janet, added to his grief; 
he knew not which to pity most, the tender, patient Fan¬ 
ny for the bodily anguish she had endured ; or his care¬ 
less Janet, sleeping there so unconscious of the pain she 
had caused. Soothed by his gentle words and skilful 
ministrations, the poor patient was just returning to com¬ 
posure, when her sister waked ; fearing the efi^t upon 
her of Janet's disturbed state. Dr. Melville bad sent her 
from the room. 

** And now, my love," said he, after finishing his story, 
and listening to her explanation, ** I sincerely pi^ you. 
You cannot retrieve your error ; the hours of intense 
pain our darling has passed, were owing to your one 
sad habit of want of punctuality. What farther misery 
this may bring upon yourself or others we cannot foresee." 
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gether, a wee bit rice or so ; but I never heard they beg> 
ged anything of any body. I gave them a bit of wood 
to-day, but it was little I could spare from my own chil- 
ders.’ Without waiting to hear more, I groped my way 
over the dark, broken staircase and, tapping at the door, 
was politely asked to come in, as I touched my hat to a 
pale, neat-looking woman who opened it. 

“ ‘ I have taken the liberty to call,’ said I, while she 
drew a chair towards me that I might be seated. * The 
extremely cold weather has brought want into some fam¬ 
ilies who have not known it before, and thus it gives 
those of us who have more comforts than we need, an 
opportunity of sharing them with those who have too 
few. May 1 ask whether I can be of assistance to you 
in any way ?* 

“ Two neatly-dressed children of two and four years 
of age, who were sitting on the floor, each playing with 
a doll made of a rolled up apron, now drew close to their 
mother, half in fear, and half inquisitively. 

“ *• We have never asked help,’ said she, blushing and 
trying to check the tears which would roll down her 
cheeks, but Heaven only knows how else I can save 
my poor husband and children from starving and look¬ 
ing round as she spoke, she directed my attention to 
where the father of the family lay in the unquiet sleep of 
a fever. 

“ ‘ Perhaps I can tell you of our sufferings,’ continued 
she, * before he wakes; he would be miserable to know 
that I was relating them to a stranger.’ 

‘ It is one of the beautiful ministries of sorrow,’ in¬ 
terrupted I, *• to make strangers friends.’ 

** The first ray of a smile that I had seen on her care- 
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worn face played for an instant about her mouth, though 
it did not kindle in her eye, as she slightly inclined her 
head in answer to my words, and thus went on with her 
story. 

“ * We have not, sir, been always as poor as you find 
us now. When we married, six years since, Joseph and 
1 had put by money enough from our earnings to furnish, 
with all the comforts we desired, three neat rooms in 
Pitts street. I had always lived in Vermont, and so was 
quite unacquainted w’ilh our neighbors, or any one else 
in Boston; we lived snugly and happily by ourselves, 
and found our happiness in our quiet home. Joseph 
drove a hackney-coach, belonging to the owner of a very 
large stable. He worked hard, for the coachman’s is a 
life of hardships ; to see him driving round the streets on 
his box, or in the country on a pleasant summer-day, one 
might think it a very easy, pleasing life ; but early and 
late the coachman must be ready, in storm and in cold 
weather, if he is tired or not: sometimes hurried by un¬ 
feeling people more than his horses can bear, and often 
kept waiting by those who do not reflect that, in taking 
his time, they are doing what amounts to the same thing 
as taking money out of his pocket. Alas ! sir, this Tast 
was the cause of all our distress. One bitter evening 
last winter he was ordered to take a lady to a party at one 
hour, a gentleman, in another part of the town, a half 
hour later, and still another at the next half hour. The 
lady kept him waiting so long that, though he drove rap¬ 
idly to the house of the first gentleman, he had gone, 
and hastening to the second, he found another coach at 
the door, and was told he was too late. The next mom- 
«ng messages were sent to the stable by the two gentle- 
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men, that they should send elsewhere for their carriages 
in future, as these coachmen were so unpunctual. Mr. 
——, the owner of the stable, was a quick-tempered 
man ; irritated by these messages, he inquired who had 
failed to obey his orders; Joseph acknowledged it to be 
himself, and was going on to give the reason, and show 
that it was no fault of his ; his employer interrupted him 
at once, reminding him that the same thing had occurred 
twice before, (for poor Joseph had been kept waiting 
more than once by this same lady,) dismissed him im¬ 
mediately from his employment, and refused to gjive him 
any recommendation to another employer. A sad day 
it was for us $ but I assured my husband that as he had 
done no wrong he need not be unhappy, and that he 
could find some other carriage to drive. But this did 
not prove so easy as I had thought, for a man who had 
been turned away from one place. He sought in vain 
for this work ; he became dispirited and anxious ; we 
lived as economically as possible ; but having no income 
we were obliged to sell much of our furniture to buy 
food ; finally, he got work at a printing-office; but the 
confinement was so severe aAer his former way of life 
in the fresh air, that by degrees he lost his health, pre¬ 
sently became too weak to go to the printing-office, and 
another man was hired in his place. We became daily 
more destitute; for he was so ill, and the children so 
small, that I could not go out to work and leave them, 
and I had no work at home. W^e were obliged to take 
the cheapest room we could find, and sell all but the few 
things you see here. He has been more ill this past 
fortnight; I wished to apply to his old employer for 
help; but, ah! sir, Joseph is very proud ; he said he 
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would never ask a favor of the man who had treated him 
ao ill. But there is no use in feeling ao; I cannot let 
him and my little ones starve and freeze. That stick 
of wood is the last I have to bum, and on two cents* 
worth of rice a day my children and myself have lived 
for a week, and now 1 have not one cent leA.* 

** A painful surmise had crossed my mind while the 
poor woman related her story, and increased my com¬ 
passion for her. 

*• Have you had medical advice ?* said I, when she 
finished the mournful tale. 

* Not any, sir. Joseph begged me not to send for a 
doctor, for he could never pay him.* 

** * He shall have one who wishes no pay. When he 
wakes I will examine his case.* 

** In a few moments the sick man turned his head lan¬ 
guidly round, and asked his wife, in a feeble tone, for 
some water. I went to the bedside, and, while feeling bis 
pulse, watched his countenance ; my painful suspicion was 
confirmed, as I detected in the altered face of the poor 
sufierer the same young man, whom we liked so mtx:h ai 
cocu:hman last year, and who, my daughter, was so oAen 
kept waiting at our door. I asked his wife if she could 
remember when he left his employment; she named the 
day aAer the party at Mrs. Paine*s. Kxamining his 
situation, I found it to be a case of protracted typhus 
fever; it has not yet reached its crisis, and he may have 
much more to sufi!er.** 

Oh I do not say it is possible, father,^ cried Janet, 
overpowered by the various emotions which the story 
had excited. ** Let me go there to-night; let me take 
care of the poor man, and comfort his wife, and do 
something to atone for my fault.** 
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“ Not so, dearest,'' said the kind parent; his wants 
shall be cared for; and you shall have tlie satisfaction of 
ministering to them. He is already removed with his 
family from that damp, cheerless place to a comfortable 
room, and provided with all that they can need for to¬ 
night. It shall be for you to see to the future well-being 
of the family." 

And at every expense of personal convenience did the 
penitent Janet daily seek that sick-room through the long 
and tedious illness; providing for the children all they 
could need, assisting their mother, and cheering the pa¬ 
tient ; till she who had been tlie cause of their distress 
was regarded by them as a heavenly messenger, and her 
daily visits were sunshine to that lowly home. She was 
not satisfied till, by her representations, the owner of the 
stable from which Joseph had been dismissed, recalled 
him to his service, and she saw them all prosperous and 
comfortable again. 

Can my young friends believe that she ever after kept 
him, or any one else, waiting through failure to be 
punctual ? H. E. s. 
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LAMB WILLIE AND HIS WAGON. 


OME of you his neck with little thin arms. The 
will, perhaps, first boy staggered along, as if the 
remember weight he bore was heavy for him, till 
that Uncle he reached a pleasant, shady spot, close 
Hiram prom- by the river side. Here he dropped 
ised a visit to his burden, and having seated him 
the little comfortably, returned to the house, just 
lame boy as we reached it. 

whose squir- *( Js that your brother yonder V’ asked 
rel had paid Uncle Hiram. 

us a visit “Yes, sir, that’s lame Willie,” said 
some time before. He fulfilled his the little boy, with a low bow. 
promise most faithfully, but Cousin “ And what is your name V’ 

Hannah forgot to tell about it, and per- “ Alfred, sir. Won’t you come in 
haps would never have remembered it, and sit down. You wish to see mother, 
if one of the numerous family had not I suppose. She will be at home soon.” 
gently reminded her, and inquired very “ No, I came to see you and your 
earnestly about the boy and his squirrel. ^ brother,” answered Uncle Hiram, “ and 
It was a beautiful day, last fall, when | we will go down to the river and sit 
our little party set out on their walk to with him.” 

the lame boy’s cottage. Our way lay The' little boy was half reclining 
through a fine grove first, and then into with his head resting on one hand—as 
a shady lane, where we lingered some we approached he looked up, and 
time, eatherino' acorns for bracelets, or smiled faintly. 



picking bright-colored leaves to 
press. It was a beautiful quiet 
place, and, as we passed, Mr. 
Gray, the minister, was enjoy¬ 
ing the shade of the tall trees, 
having thrown the reins on the 
neck of his horse, while he in¬ 
dulged himself in reading. At 
length we came in sight of the 
little house—on a grassy knoll 
not far from the river’s bank— 
a little boy was just coming out 
of the open door. He was lean¬ 
ing over, and on his back was 
another boy clinging round 
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“ Here are some people come to see 
you, Willie,” said his brother. 

“ I wanted to ask you about your 
squirrel,” said Uncle Hiram. “ It made 
us a visit one day, and pleased the 
children very much.” 

“ Yes, he is a nice playmate,” said 
Willie. “ Shall I call him V’ 

“ O do call him,” cried the children. 

So Willie called, “ Jocko ! Jocko !” 
but no Jocko came—then he put his 
hand to his mouth and whistled, and in 
a moment we saw the squirrel springing 
from limb to limb of some trees near by, 
and then running towards us. He 
stopped for an instant, as if doubting 
whether to trust himself among so many 
strangers. Willie called him softly 
and beckoned to him, and he sprang 
into his lap. 

“ Do you trust him out in the woods 
so ?” asked Edith. “ I should think he 
would run away.” 

“ Oh no,” answered Willie; “ he 
knows me too well—he would rather 
come back to me.” 

“ Do you feed him with nice things 
asked Eliza. 

“Yes; whenever I get them, he 
alsvays shares every thing with me. 
Don’t jou. Jocko V' 

“ Wou\d you let me bring him some 
nuts and apples, and feed him myself?” 
asked Eliza. 

“ Oh yas,” said the little boy, “ and 
Jocko would be very glad.” 

“ Did you ever go to school, Willie ?” 
asked Uncle. 

“ No, sir, I can not walk, you know.” 

“ Does your brother go ?” 


“ No, sir ; mother needs him to do a 
great many things.” 

“ Then you can not read ?” said 
Uncle. 

“ No, sir, I can’t do anything,” and 
the poor boy’s eyes were full of tears. 

“ If I could make you a wagon that 
you could wheel 5 mnrself about in, would 
you like to go to school ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir; Alfred took me all the 
way to Sunday school and church twice, 
and it was so pleasant—but it is too 
far—and hurt him very much.” 

“ Poor Alfred ought to go to school 
too—where is he now ?” asked Uncle, 
looking around. 

“ Working in the garden, I think,” 
said Willie ; “ he always has work to 
do there.” 

“ And what do you do all these long 
days ?” asked Edith. 

“ I sit here and play with Jocko, and 
watch the river and the trees, and some¬ 
times I think I see the grass grow, and 
the leaves come out, and sometimes 1 
get tired and cry, and wish I could walk 
away, and never see these same things 
again.” 

“ Did you ever try to make baskets?” 
asked Imcy. “ I saw a little lame boy 
in the city making baskets.” 

“ No, I never tried, but I could make 
them I guess,” said Willie. 

“ That is a very good thought,” said 
Uncle Hiram. “ I will see if you can 
have the materials, and be taught how 
to work with them, and perhaps you 
can earn so much as to let your brother 
go to school too.” 

Willie’s pale face brightened as he 
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said, “ Oh thank you, sir, it would be so “ I am going to town to see if there 
pleasant to do something.” are suitable wheels to be got or made, 

After a little more talk. Uncle and and to learn something about the basket 
the children went away, promising to trade—so I shall be as busy as the rest, 

Miss Jessie.” 
answered her 
father. 

The children 
were so eager to 
set to work that 
they could hard¬ 
ly wait for the 
measurements 
of their wagon. 
You maybe sure 
they worked 
steadily, for 
when Uncle Hi¬ 
ram came home 
at night, all was 
done that chuld 

come soon again and see Willie, and ' be till the wagon was painted, 
tell him if anything could be done for! Uncle Hiram had not been as success- 
him. ful as he hoped. He could find no 

All the walk home nothing was talk- i suitable wheels, and had to wait for 
ed of but poor Willie, and many plans them to be made, together with an ar- 
were suggested for his assistance. The rangement for working them, something 
squirrel was quite forgotten. like a velocipede. 

The next day at breakfirst, Uncle It was perhaps a week after their 
Hiram told the children that he had first visit to lame Willie, that the same 
thought of a plan for a wagon, and he party walked down to the little cottage, 
wanted the help of every one. Harry but this time Harry was with them and 
had agreed to make a wagon box, light a beautiful little wagon. It was painted 
and strong too. Jerry, the man, was to green, and stuffed and lined with green, 
paint it. The girls must cushion it and there was a top of Edith’s and 
nicely, for Willie would need to rest in Harry’s contrivance, which would pull 
it, and must not have hard boards to sit up like the top of a chaise, 
on or lean against. Willie was sitting in the same spot 

“ And' what are you going to do ?” by the river’s side, where they had first 
asked Jessie. I seen him. He had a bundle of willow 
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by his side, and was slowly plaiting a 
basket. 

“ Why, Willie, you are fairly at 
work !” cried Uncle Hiram ; “ how does 
that happen V’ 

“ Master Harry brought me these,” 
said Willie, “ and told me what to do 
with them, and I am learning pretty 
fast.” 

“ What do you think of this wagon, 
Willie?” cried Jessie, pulling it for¬ 
ward. 

Willie’s work dropped from his hands, 
and he looked with amazement at the 
pretty carriage. 

“ This is for you, Willie, if you can 
move it,” said Uncle Hiram ; “ shall I 
lift you into it ?” 

Willie’s heart was so full that he 
could not say a word, but let Uncle 
Hiram lift him gently and place him in 
the wagon, and then he burst into tears. 

“ Why, Willie, are you sorry ?” ask¬ 
ed Elsie, gently. 

“ No, no,” sobbed the little boy, “ but 
I’m so glad.” 

“ But you must try to move it now,” 
said Jessie. “ We want to see you 
rolling it around, you know.” 

“ I don’t believe he can do anything 
with it on this grassy place. I’ll drag 
it up to the house, and he can try it 
first, where it is smooth,” said Harry. 

When he reached the house, 
Willie’s tears were all gone, and Alfred 
and Mrs. Truman came out to see his 
new present. 

He was very weak, and it was some 
time before he could move it very 
easily; but Harry and Uncle both as¬ 


sured him that his arms would grow 
stronger every day, and he would soon 
find it easy work. 

The next time we went to visit 
Willie, he caine rolling along toward 
us, down the little garden walk and up 
the lane, with his face covered with 
smiles. 

“ Oh, look here, Mr. Hatchet,” he 
cried, as soon -as he was near enough 
to be heard, “ I can go anywhere now. 
Oh, I am so thankful to you.” 

: “ Have you done anything with your 
baskets ?” asked.Edith. 

“ Yes, I made one that Master Harry 
came down here and bought this very 
morning. I didn’t want to sell it to 
him, for it was my first, and not very 
good ; and he taught me and got me 
the willows too, but he said he wanted 
it to go fishing with.” 

“ So you have really earned some 
money of your own, Willie ?” said Uncle. 
“ Doesn’t it feel good to know it is your 
own by your work ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Hatchet,” said 
Willie, “ but what shall I do with it ?” 

“ I think you will need it to make 
yourself fit to go to school, won’t you ?” 
said Uncle. “You must not be any 
extra expense to j'our mother, you 
know.” 

“ No, indeed, father,” said Lucy, “ he 
need not use it for clothes ; there are 
plenty of Harry’s things that might be 
made over for him.” 

“ But who is to do the sewing, my 
dear ?” asked her father. “ Mrs. Tru¬ 
man is too busy.” 

“ Couldn’t we do it ?” asked Edith 
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“I know we could, with mother’s help. 
Never mind, Willie, about your clothes, 
you need not spend your money in that 
way.” 

“ What about going to school, now V' 
asked Uncle. “ Are you strong enough 
[0 go there and back V’ 

“ Oh yes, sir, I think so,” said Willie, 
pushing a little distance in front, and 
then rolling back again. 

“Very well, then; Harry or I will 
come next Monday and take you to 
school.” 
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AGERLY 
running to: 
their mother, 
as soon as 
they reached 
home, the 
children un¬ 
folded their 
plan about; 
Willie’s 
wardrobe. 


for you. You may help me to select 
what is needed 'this afternoon, but you 
can not begin sewing until to-morrow 
after study hours.” 

Edith’s bright smile vanished; “There 
it is,” she exclaimed; “We began 
study a great deal too soon this fall. I 
can’t finish one half the things T want 


Aunt Martha was always ready to assist 
in any benevolent scheme. She agreed 
to look up at once the necessary artibles, 
and prepare them for the children to 
make—at the same time suggesting that 
it would require much patience and per¬ 
severance. 

“Oh, we will persevere—don’t be 
afraid of us, mother,” said Lucy. “ I 
am only thinking that most of the hard 
work will come on you, because we 
don’t understand about doing such 
things.” 

“ Very likely,” said Aunt Martha, 
smiling; “ but if I do your work, I shall 
expect you to do mine.” 

“That’s right,” said Edith, laugh¬ 
ing ; “ when we come to a hard place, 
we’ll change work with you, dear 
mother.” 

“ When is our sewing circle to be¬ 
gin ?” asked Lucy. 

“ Right away now,” said Edith— 
springing up and looking for her work- 
box. 

“Not so fast, not so fast, Edith,” cried 
her mother. “ I must prepare everything 


to do—and we can never ■ get Willie 
ready for school, if we only .sew in the 
afternoon.” ' 

“ Oh, yes, we can,” said Lucy; “ we 
must ask Cousin Hannah to sew with us.” 

Cousin Hannah gladly promised her 
helpi and the room was soon in disorder 
with the clothes that Edith gathered 
there for inspection. 

The next day, as soon as dinner was 
over, the children hurried to their moth¬ 
er’s room. She gave each one a piece 
of work, and then asked if they would 
not sit with her and sew. • 

“ We will, some rainy day, mother,” 
said Jespie ; “ but to-day is so beautiful 
and warm, we have the prettiest place 
you ever saw out in the arbor, and 
Cousin Hannah will tell us stories 
there.” 

And oflf ran the troop of girls singing 
and laughing to the arbor. It was indeed 
a pleasant place, shaded by green vines 
—with a view of the lawn and the 
river in the distance. They were no 
sooner at work than Jessie asked for the 
story that Cousin Hannah had promised. 

“ What can I tell you ?” she said ; 
“ have not all my stories been told over 
and over again ?” 
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“ Why, no ; you can tell any little 
thing that you remember, and we shall 
like to hear it,” said Elsie. 

" Don’t you know any thing about 
squirrels t” asked Edith. 

“ Yes, I remember a very mischiev¬ 
ous squirrel I was once acquainted 
with. Shall I tell you a.bout him 

“ Oh, do,” exclaimed one and all. 

“Very well, then; be industrious, 
and I will tell you about Jerry.” 

“ Jerry! was that his name 1 ” asked 
Elsie, “ just like our man, Jerry ?” 

“ Yes, that was his name, and his 
master was this same Jerry who lives 
with Uncle Hiram now. ' He was a lit¬ 
tle boy then, and his father was a farm¬ 
er, and in the summer time his mother 
often took a few boarders from the city. 
I went up there often to board, and that 
was the way I became acquainted with 
the squirrel, Jerry. 

“ There was a pretty little kitten in 
the house, of whom Jerry was so fond, 
whenever he had any thing nice to eat, 
he was always ready to share it with 
Kitty. He would play with her by the 
hour, running after her, rolling balls of 
yarn at her, or let her even ride on his 
back. Yet, with ail his love for the 
kitten, he had a perfect hatred for the 
old cat. He would never leave her in 
peace a moment. One day, puss was 
lying asleep on the rug, when Jerry 
came into the room. He slyly ap¬ 
proached, and bit her tail so that she 
sprang up with sudden pain. But, 
before she could turn round, Jerry was 
safe on the mantle-shelf. No sooner 
had she quieted herself to another nap. 


than again he gave a terrible pull at 
her tail—and so he teased her, till get 
ting enraged, she sprang at him with 
fury. Jerry was too high for her, 
and as she turned slightly away, 
he sprang from his height upon her 
back, and seizing both her ears, held 
her fast. She attempted to run, but 
Jerry kept his seat. He was completely 
her master. When he thought her quiet 
enough to be safe, he gave her a ringing 
box on the ears, and sprang away again 
out of her reach.” 

“ Oh, Cousin Hannah !” cried Jessie, 
“ are squirrels always so naughty ?” 

“ No, not always. But they are gen¬ 
erally full of some kind of mischief. I 
wanted my shawl one day, but could not 
find it. I. hunted everywhere for it, 
and at last concluded it had been stolen. 
Yet there was no one in that quiet farm¬ 
house to steal. The disappearance was 
a mystery. Months afterward, in 
cleaning the house, two fire-buckets, 
that always hung high up in the front 
hall, were taken down, and there was 
my missing shawl! Jerry had made 
himself a bed of it, and no doubt en¬ 
joyed it vastly. But the worst joke 
of all that he played upon me, was at 
night. I had a large bedroom down 
stairs, with an old-fashioned high-post 
bed, curtained all around. The curtains 
were neatly festooned up, so that they 
did not shut me in. I never could . 
breathe inside of close curtains. My 
sister Jane slept with me. One night 
I was startled by her suddenly waking 
me. She whispered softly— 

Hannah, Hannah, there is some-. 
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body, in the room, pulling our cur¬ 
tains !’ 

“ I took her hand, held it quietly, and 
listened. There certainly was a noise, 
like rustling the curtains. It was very 
dark, and yet gradually I could dis¬ 
tinguish every thing in the room. The 
moon was just rising, and would soon 
shine in at the window. .1 was sure 
that then I could see what was the 
trouble. Presently one curtain fell 
gently down. Jane held my hands more 
tightly, and I did not dare to move. 
Down came another, and another. Some 
one was certainly determined that we 
should not see what was going on in 
the room. I thought of all the terrible 
stories I ever heard, and grew as much 
frightened as Jane herself. The last 
curtain fell, and we were shut in com¬ 
pletely. I felt as if I should suffocate. 
By this time the moon shone brightly 
in, and we heard a step upon the floor. 

“ ‘ Peep out, Hannah ; just pull the 
curtain a very little and peep,’ whis¬ 
pered Jane. 

“ Softly and slowly I lifted the curtain 
a little, and looked out. The whole 
room lay in moonlight; but I saw no 
one. Hardly daring to breathe, I looked 
again and again, till, at last, I spied, 
perched upon a chair, and busily pick¬ 
ing at my dress—Jerry. He it was 
who' had so carefully dropped our bed- 
curtains ; but whether to frighten us, or 
hide himself, I never could tell. I 
sprang out of bed and chased him from 
the room ; and then Jane and I had a 
good hour of laughing at our fright, 
before we fell asleep again. The next 


morning Jane exclaimed, “ Where are 
my stockings 1 I can not find them, and 
here is only one shoe ! I’m sure you 
must know where they are, Hannah !’ 

‘“ No I don’t,’ I said—‘ for-one of 
mine is gone, and my waist, and apron 
too—where can they be-1’ 

Why, I know,’ cried Jane ; ‘ Jerry 
was here, of course he carried them 
off.’ 

“ Almost before she spoke, I had re¬ 
membered Jerry’s visit, and climbing, 
by help of a chair, to the top of the bed, 
found all the missing articles.” 

While Cousin Hannah had been talk¬ 
ing, busy little fingers had sewed stead¬ 
ily—so that each one was quite sur¬ 
prised to see how much had been 
accomplished by that one afternoon’s 
work. 
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